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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_+— 

HE week has been preoccupied with talk of peace. 

President Roosevelt on June 8th forwarded to St. 

Petersburg and Tokio a despatch suggesting that the time had 
arrived when, “in the interest of the whole civilised world,” the 
belligerents should place themselves in direct communication 
with each other in order to see if their plenipotentiaries or 
delegates could not open negotiations for peace. Both 
Governments agreed, and both are to name plenipotentiaries. 
There was at first some hesitation as to the powers of these 
agents; but that was only a conflict of words, the Czar and 
the Mikado being both absolute in different ways, and their 
acceptance of any conditions being essential] to their validity. 
There has been some delay in naming plenipotentiaries ; but 
one point has been definitely settled, and Washington has been 
chosen as the place of meeting. Of the armistice which usually 
precedes negotiations there is as yet no sign, the advantage 
which Russia would gain from such an arrangement being too 
palpable. Indeed, all reports from the seat of war indicate 
that Marshal Oyama, who has been preparing for weeks 
either to surround General Linevitch, or to cut him off from 
Vladivostok, has commenced his final movement with that 
end; and Tokio will not arrest it unless guarantees are 
secured which Russia is not likely to grant. Russian 
diplomacy is always slow, and at Tokio there is a deep 
feeling of distrust as to the sincerity of St. Petersburg. The 
chorus of approval, therefore, with which the entire West 
has received President Roosevelt’s suggestions is a little 
premature. 





It is generally assumed that. Tsarskoé Selo knows what 
the Japanese terms will be; but Tokio keeps its secrets well, 
and there is still evidence of some uncertainty upon that 
point. It is probable, therefore, that the Czar wishes to 
obtain an official declaration of the Japanese minimum. He 
can then accept the terms, or declare that they are too 
injurious to the interests or humiliating to the pride of 
Holy Russia. ‘He wishes, in fact, to keep a free hand as long 
ashe can. None of the sketch agreements as' yet published 
can be considered official; and though President Roosevelt 
knows something of the Japanese ideas, and pronounces them 
“moderate,” the view of the litigants in a case and that of an 
impartial bystander as to what constitutes “ moderation” are 
seldom exactly alike. It seems to follow from Japanese 
defensive policy so far as yet revealed, and from her 
continuous victories, that she will demand the cession of 


Saghalien, the dismantling of Vladivostok, the cession ! 





of Port Arthur and its neighbouring land, the retrocession 
of Manchuria to China, the control of the great railway 
from the Amur to the Pacific, the acknowledgment of her 
protectorate over Korea, and the payment of an indemnity of 
—as a mininum—£100,000,000 sterling. Other clauses are 
suggested, such as the banishment of the Russian flag from 
the Pacific; but such terms would be very difficult to enforce, 
and a constant cause of friction. These territorial concessions 
will not annoy the Russian people, which would gladly with- 
draw its troops within the ancient boundaries of Siberia; but 
they will annoy the courtiers, who have recently speculated in 
forests and mines in Northern Korea; while the masses, un- 
accustomed to large figures, may be alarmed by fears of new 
taxation for payment of the indemnity. 


Captain Mahan contributes to the Times of Thursday an 
interesting summary of the battle of the Sea of Japan, and 
the deductions to be drawn from it. It is in the nature of an 
interim report, since, as he admits, the data are still very 
confused and scanty. He points out that Togo’s strategy 
must be considered as the conclusions which a great master 
of naval warfare has drawn from his experience, and 
has been enabled to use with a free hand. Dealing with 
the details of the battle, he thinks that on the evidence 
which is available at present Togo did not attack with 
torpedoes till after nightfall, when he had already broken 
up the Russian line, by gun-fire. It is interesting to find 
that the Japanese Admiral’s own report, published in 
Friday's Times, fully bears out Captain Mahan’s conjecture. 
The Japanese success was “a triumph of greater numbers, 
skilfully combined, over superior individual ship power, too 
concentrated for flexibility of movement.” The result shows 
that the “ superiority of the battleship and of the gun for the 
main purposes of naval warfare has not been shaken.” It was 
the shooting of the guns which won the battle, the destroyers 
acting the part of cavalry, rounding up an already beaten 
foe. The gun is, therefore, in general a superior weapon to 
the torpedo, and the big battleship is not discredited, though 
in this case it proved useless owing to the inferior nature 
of the general Russian strategy. 


The Vienna correspondent of the Times gives some curious 
extracts from a Red-book recently published in St. Petersburg 
containing the despatches dealing with the negotiations for 
the eight months before the outbreak of war. Russia at first 
desired to separate the Korean and Manchurian questions, 
being prepared to admit that Japan’s rights in Korea were on 
an equal footing with her own in Manchuria. At the same 
time, following the traditional methods of Russian diplomacy, 
no attempt was made to arrive at a clear understanding, and 
while Russia was prepared to acquiesce in a Japanese occupa- 
tion of Korea, she continued to declaim against Japanese 
encroachments in that country. It is said that the Red- 
book is intended to shift the blame from Admiral Alexeieff 
and his associates to the shoulders of Count Lamsdorff; 
but as we read the extracts, they prove that Alexeieff was 
chiefly responsible for the intransigent: attitude which his 
country adopted both in Manchuria and Korea. He refused 
to admit that the Manchurian question concerned Japan at 
all, being wholly a matter between Russia and China. There 
is a pathetic sentence in one of the despatches: “In dealing 
with an Eastern people, strength must be on the spot.” But 
this Eastern people had learned that lesson too well already. 
Meanwhile a Vladivostok paper has printed a detailed account 
of the famous Yalu scandals, which, if it is to be believed, 
shows M. Witte, Count Lamsdorff, and General Kuropatkin 
urging the observance of Russia’s pledges in Manchuria, and 
being overborne by the Grand Ducal clique as represented 
by M. Bezobrazoff, M. Plehve, and Admiral Alexeieff. 
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The situation in Morocco does not improve. The German 
Envoy, Count von Tattenbach, is an energetic as well as 
overbearing man, and he seems to have convinced the Sultan 
that if he will emancipate himself from French “influence,” 
Germany will see that he comes to no harm. Although, 
therefore, Great Britain has absolutely refused to take part 
in any Conference with Morocco for its subject, the Sultan 
ostentatiously flouts France, and some tribal aggressions on 
Algerian territory, which had been discontinued, have been 
renewed. It is stated, moreover, that Germany is asking and 
receiving “concessions”; in particular, one of a right to 
construct docks and a port in close proximity to Tangier. 
That project, if carried out, might affect France, Great 
Britain, and Spain very closely, and be the commencement 
of very serious complications. Frequent interviews are going 
on between M. Rouvier and the German Ambassador in Paris, 
and it is believed that these interviews refer to the German 
desire to obtain some special diplomatic hold upon South 
Morocco. Obviously diplomatists are ill at ease, and inclined 
to wish that Russia would make peace with Japan, and thus 
restore the European equilibrium. 


- The separation of Sweden and Norway will not be carried 
through so easily or so rapidly as has been imagined. The 
King of Sweden is evidently greatly moved by his deposition, 
for which he had, he thinks, and as Norwegians acknowledge, 
given no personal occasion. Although it has been decided 
not to resort to arms, he has still powerful weapons in his 
hands. He has addressed a strong letter to the Storthing 
denying that in vetoing the Consular Law he in any way 
violated the Constitution, and declaring the action of the 
Storthing illegal until Sweden has consented to it, and the 
two States have agreed upon the terms of separation. The 
Swedish Parliament has been summoned, and the whole 
Consular Service enjoined not to obey Norwegian orders. It 
must be remembered that if Europe declines to recognise the 
legality of the revolution, Norwegian representatives will 
not be received, and the Norwegian Government will be 
powerless to create a new Consular Service most necessary 
for Norwegian trade. If all European States were governed 
by the principles which control our own Foreign Office, 
the difficulty would be short-lived; but the great military 
Monarchies, besides being unwilling to see one of the awards 
of Europe in 1814 upset, are rather disgusted by a precedent 
which asserts in so striking a way the right of a nation to 
dismiss its reigning house. It is said that in Austria-Hungary, 
in particular, the precedent has produced a profound effect by 
no means favourable to the Hapsburgs. The recognition of 
Norway may therefore be delayed by every diplomatic device, 
to the great inconvenience of the seceding State, unless she 
can conciliate opinion in the Swedish Riksdag, which will at 
first be inclined to consider King Oscar an ill-treated man. 


We have to record another murder of a statesman, but not 
this time on political grounds. M. Delyannis, Premier of 
Greece, and for forty-three years the most conspicuous 
politician in the kingdom, had recently passed an Act 
directed against gambling establishments. Their proprietors, 
threatened with ruin, have grown furious, and a criminal 
named Gherakaris, who had been sentenced for the murder 
of his wife, and was employed on his release in a gambling- 
house, resolved to kill the promoter of the Act. He met him 
on June 13th at the door of the Chamber, and as M. Delyannis 
alighted from his carriage, stabbed him in the abdomen. He 
was immediately arrested, and thereby saved from lynching. 
The Premier, who was eighty-three, lingered only for an 
hour and a half, and all Greece has been thrown into 
mourning. The crime is not of great international import- 
ance, but it is a grievous misfortune for Greece, and it 
increases that sense of insecurity among Kings and prominent 
politicians which has now such an injurious effect upon their 
calm. They can do nothing without stimulating some criminal, 





and character during the continuance of the Dreyfus Py 
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is publishing his opinion in the Aurore on the comparative 
value of the German and French Armies. The numbers at 
present are nearly equal, though the advantage in this respect 
is passing to the Germans ; and the weapons may be considered 
equal also; but the Colonel evidently. thinks the German 
soldier the superior both in physique and intelligence 
Again, he admits an element of weakness in the higher ranks 
of the French Army. “Little change has been made during 
the last thirty years in the mode of obtaining the’ Frenth 
officer. There is still a great lack of homogeneity, owing to 
diversity of origin and the political and religious dissensiong 
that agitate the country.” On the other hand, the Germans, 
owing to the caste system on which their officers are selected 
have a much smaller reservoir of capacity upon which + 
draw if in a great war their stock of officers should be 
heavily depleted. On the whole, therefore, he thinks that jf 
war breaks out Frenchmen may “await events with serenity,” 
That is reassuring for Frenchmen, just now in a pessimistic 
mood; but the misfortune of such calculations is that they 
take no account of leadership, though Colonel Picquart draws 
comforting auguries from the indefinite capacity possessed by 
France of throwing up strong men in great emergencies, If 
it were possible to foresee the rise of a Napoleon, or even a 
Bernadotte, on one side or the other, it might be possible to 
predict the issue of a future war; but unhappily genius 
cannot be produced to order. 


Prince Gustavus Adolphus, who will, as eldest son of the 
Crown Prince of Sweden, become one day a King, was on 
Thursday married at Windsor to the Princess Margaret, 
daughter of the Duke of Connaught and niece of King 
Edward VII. The Princess being from the sweetness of her 
character a favourite in the Royal house, every effort was 
made to give splendour to the wedding, and most of the 
Royalties of Europe were represented in St. George's 
Chapel. Among those treated as Royal we note with a 
certain surprise, though no dissatisfaction, was the Khedive, 
who is technically, as his title indicates, still a Viceroy rather 
than a Sovereign. The incident, otherwise not worthy of 
note, marks in a conspicuous way the British view of the 
relation between Egypt and Turkey. The marriage, though 
shadowed by the impending loss of Norway to the house of 
Bernadotte, is entirely acceptable to the British people, who 
have a traditional liking for Danish, Swedish, or Norwegian 
alliances, not diminished by the great success which a Danish 
Princess has enjoyed among them, and by the fact that it ig 
only in the Baltic that we can find Princes or Princesses who 
are at once Protestants and outside the ever-widening range 
of German influence. It is only by a poetic fiction that we 
can attribute the Viking strain to the bridegroom ; yet no one 
will object to Punch making that one reason for cordially 
welcoming the Prince into the British house, which is, as 
everybody always agrees to forget, the most ancient now 
reigning in Europe. 


On Wednesday a Blue-book was issued containing the 
Report of the Committee appointed by the Army Council 
to investigate the question of sales and refunds to con- 
tractors in South Africa. The Committee, it will be 
remembered, consisted of Lieutenant-General Sir William 
Butler, Colonel Hadfield, Major Little, and Mr. H. J. 
Edwards. In a short preface Mr. Arnold-Forster, while 
promising a full investigation, points out that the evidence 
is admittedly incomplete, that it has not been subjected to 
a legal scrutiny, and that therefore the conclusions cannot be 
regarded as a judicial finding. It is a Report on primd-facie 
evidence, but it is not too much to say that few more 
startling tales have been told to the public. Put shertly, the 
facts are these. After peace, a Sales Department was estab- 
lished at Pretoria under Colonel Morgan, of the Army 
Service Corps, to get rid of surplus Army stores. These 
stores were sold to certain contractors at ridiculously low 


or erypto-lunatic, or Anarchist to threaten their lives. The | prices, while at the same time new contracts were concluded 
dread of assassination has become a factor in politics, and is, | with the same contractors, or their representatives, which 
of course, a most injurious one. One can hardly expect calm | enabled them to resell the same stores to the Army at a high 
thought from a man while he is fencing, and sees that there profit, Mr. Frank Morgan, the brother of Colonel Morgan, 


is no button on his adversary’s steel. 


was connected with several of these contracting firms, and 
this connection the Committee think largely responsible for 





Lieutenant-Colonel Picquart, who displayed both judgment | the scandals. 
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A single instance may be given of what happened. A 


contractor called Meyer bought oats from the Sales Depart- 
ment and resold them to the Army, making a profit of £1 on 
every three hundred pounds, or a gross daily profit upon oats 
alone of over £2,000. The Committee think that culpable 
negligence is not the explanation, but that somewhere or 
other there was grave misdoing. They consider that Colonel 
Morgan was responsible “for having produced and foreseen 
the situation which was subsequently reached, and which was 
already in sight when he quitted South Africa,” and they add 
that his successor, Colonel Hipwell, was unfit for his position 
and @ sharer in the culpability. Though, as we have said, 
the Report is an ew-parte statement, since the evidence has 
not been legally reviewed, yet it must cause profound 
uneasiness among the people of Britain, and must be followed 
at once by a most searching inquiry. We may add that we 
could have wished that a Report which deals with such 
ainful matters had been written in a style which resembled 
Jess the rhetoric of the platform and the extravagance of a 


sensational novel. 


Monday’s papers contained a long and eloquent letter 
from Lord Roberts, in which he appealed for funds for the 
new Rifle Club Association about to be formed with the aim 
of making rifle-shooting a national pursuit. We have dealt 
with the subject elsewhere, but may here note that the appeal 
ig made on two grounds,—first, that marksmanship is the 
prime requirement of modern war, and therefore of both the 
Regular Army and the civilian Reserve; and second, that 
skill in shooting can only be made general if a stimulus is 
given by a widespread popular interest. The new Association 
proposes to organise clubs in every rural and urban centre 
throughout England, working through the various local 
authorities, and so give every man a chance of taking part in 
the pursuit. The sum required to put the work on a satis- 
factory footing is estimated at only £100,000, and subscrip- 
tions will be received by Messrs. Cox, Charing Cross, London, 
W.C. We need not say that we wish all success to this most 
public-spirited enterprise. 





We note in the Times of Tuesday a valuable communication 
on the subject of the pay of the cavalry officer. Subalterns 
in the American Army, who start three times as well off as 
their British brother-officers, are agitating for an increase of 
pay on the standard fixed thirty years ago. A forliori, as the 
correspondent points out, does this argument apply to British 
officers, whose pay standard was fixed one hundred years ago: 
With special regard to the cavalry, the writer asserts that it 
is understood that the recommendation for increased pay in 
the junior ranks is meeting with opposition in high places, as 
well as from the Treasury. Against the perpetuation of the 
obsolete tradition that the young cavalry officer should have 
an independent income of five or six hundred a year he 
enters a vigorous protest. Not only has it a deterrent effect 
on parents who wish to give their sons a military career, but 
as a matter of fact “a considerable number of cavalry officers, 
including subalterns, can manage to exist on £250 and even £200 
per annum above their pay. These officers, as every serious 
cavalry senior will allow, are the very salt of the earth. 
.....- In spite of traditions, we do not want rich men 
outside the Household Brigade; for although it would not 
be fair to condemn all rich men, yet experience has shown us 
that the officers’ expenses in a cavalry regiment are not 
incurred in the elaboration of their professional duties, but in 
the exercise of the pleasures of life.’ No one wants to dis- 
courage wealthy young men from entering the Army. What 
we do want is to prevent any branch of the Service from 
continuing to remain the exclusive preserve of the rich, 


Professor Boyd Dawkins contributes to Tuesday’s Times a 
quaintly worded appeal to the Liberal Unionist party at large 
for united action at the present juncture. After describing 
the specially disintegrating effect of the Fiscal question on 
Liberal Unionists, he proceeds :—“ One thing is clear, that if 
the extremists in our party, represented by the ‘Whole 
Hoggers’ on the one hand and the ‘Free Fooders’ on the 
other, will not sink their differences and follow Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s advice in his speech at St. Helens to follow Mr. 
Balfour, they will not only lose the next election, but delay 
the fiscal settlement indefinitely. The political rail-head— 





to borrow a metaphor from the railway—has not got beyond 
Balfour, junction, and there are no definite lines of policy laid 
down beyond that point. When they get there they will be 
in a position to give effect to their own views.” We confess that 
we do not find Professor Boyd Dawkins’s ingenuous advice to 
the fiscal traveller particularly illuminating. According to 
his own metaphor, “Balfour junction” leads nowhither at 
present; but unless we are much mistaken, passengers on 
arriving there will find their only means of progress is a 
single line on the Chamberlain extension. 


The four hundred unemployed Leicester workmen reached 
London on Friday week, and left again for home on Monday. 
During their stay in the Metropolis food and lodging were 
provided by various philanthropic agencies, and a demon- 
stration took place in Trafalgar Square last Sunday, when the 
men were addressed by several Labour leaders. The expedition 
seems to have been well organised, and the men behaved 
admirably, but we confess that we fail to see what good such 
parades can do. No one needs to be familiarised with the 
existence of many unemployed, and such expedients as 
marching to London mean only a waste of money, which 
might more profitably have been spent in relief at home. 
The economic situation will not change for the better though 
the whole of the unemployed class go out on the march. One 
disquieting fact about the Leicester contingent is the number 
of ex-soldiers—one hundred and sixty-four, apparently, out of 
four hundred—a fact which surely requires careful examina- 
tion. An interview was sought with the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who—rightly, in our opinion— declined to commit 
himself on an economic question with which he was imperfectly 
acquainted, while assuring the men of his sympathy. 


On Friday week Lord Rosebery addressed the Associated 
Booksellers of Great Britain and Ireland at Edinburgh, and 
made some entertaining confessions of his views on literature. 
Before an audience of publishers and booksellers he claimed 
to speak for the consumers. In his opinion, there was no 
contemporary literature,—the word must be reserved for the 
great dead, and no literary reputation could properly be said 
to exist till after the lapse of at least acentury. Using the 
word “ literature,” however, in the common sense, he dealt 
with the commercial side of it, urging that the golden age of 
the author had been the first half of the nineteenth century, 
when Longman gave Moore the equivalent of £8,000 to-day 
for a poem unwritten, and even unnamed, He concluded by 
declaring that “the truest contemporary test of literature was 
when a book began to sell second-hand, and the highest test 
was when no copy of the first edition was known to exist.” 


Professor Ray Lankester, who lectured on “ Nature and 
Man” at Oxford on Wednesday, formulated his views on 
the duty of Oxford to the nation and humanity. He was 
convinced, he said, that the true relation of Nature to man 
had been so clearly ascertained that it should be the guide of 
State government and the trusted basis of the development 
of human communities. The knowledge and control of 
Nature being “ man’s destiny and his greatest need,” Professor 
Ray Lankester desires to make the chief subject of education, 
both in school and college, a knowledge of Nature as set forth 
in physics, chemistry, geology, and biology. “In fact, he 
would wish to see the classical and historical scheme 
of education entirely abandoned, and its place taken by a 
scheme of education in the knowledge of Nature.” If the 
ancient Universities set the example, the schools would follow 
suit, and the results would be apparent in the. greater 
efficiency of the governing class of the country. Professor 
Ray Lankester may be right, but we cannot see how the 
wholesale elimination from the educational system of all 
influences that tend to build up character is likely to improve 
the breed of politicians, statesmen, administrators, or. the 
learned professions. As the Times happily observes, there is 
just as little to be said for being a mere “scarabeist” as there 
is for being ameregrammarian. Physics, chemistry, geology, 
and biology untempered by the humanities will no more 
produce a Lord Cromer than they will produce a Huxley. 


Bank Rate, 2} per cent. 
Consols (2} per cent.) were on Friday 90}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE PROSPECTS OF PEACE. 


if might have been expected that President Roosevelt 
would seize the occasion of the Japanese Trafalgar 
to suggest that the time for negotiation between St. 
Petersburg and Tokio had arrived. Personally he is a 
humanitarian; as President he is necessarily eager to 
seize such a chance of vindicating the great and dis- 
interested position of his country; while as an American 
statesman he cannot wish that any Power should rise to 
a dominant position on the Pacific. When the Panama 
Canal is cut the hope of American commerce will be in 
that broad ocean, where already Washington owns the 
two thousand islands and islets of the Philippines. And 
as the West believes in President Roosevelt’s good fortune, 
and is weary of the war, with its incidental dangers to 
neutrals, it is natural that it should believe that his 
intervention, if unrepulsed, would be equivalent to peace. 
It is, doubtful, nevertheless, whether the President, far- 
sighted as he-is, has caught the right psychological 
moment; whether, that is, Russia is sufficiently beaten 
to accept terms which Japan is bound, for the sake of her 
own safety, to make severe. The Czar, of course, has sent 
a civil reply to Washington, for one does not affront a 
President of the United States for nothing, and the accept- 
ance of his advice pledges Russia to little, and may indeed 
incidentally bring hera great advantage. Whether the Czar 
has appointed plenipotentiaries or only dignified postmen 
in reality matters nothing. Whatever the terms arranged, 
it-rests with the Czar and the Mikado to ratify them, and 
would rest even if both were Presidents of Republics. 
Pending such ratification, Tokio is asked to show her hand, 
and. the Czar may either accept the terms, “to avoid 
further shedding of blood,” or, rejecting them, may 
affirm that he rejects because they are too intolerably 
humiliating to the Russian people. He may even be 
hoping.for an armistice during which either General 
Linevitch may retreat out of reach, or the stores of shells 
which he so greatly needs may be accumulated at a point 
only a hundred miles behind him. There is therefore no 
evidence as yet that the Russian Court feels itself 
sufficiently beaten. To the Czar and to his entourage 
Manchuria is no part of Russia, but is a great possession 
such as India is to us. We should fight for India to 
the last pound and the last procurable man; but we 
were great before its conquest, and we should survive 
its loss. 

On the other hand, Tokio is hardly ready to make 
peace. ‘Taught by a long experience of the “Asiatic 
Department of Foreign Affairs,’ Japan distrusts pro- 
foundly the sincerity of Russia; and after her amazing 
victories, and yet more amazing sacrifices, she is in no mood 
to offer terms which will leave her still exposed to a 
Russian revanche. She probably will not ask that Russia 
should bind herself never to send a fleet to the Pacific, for 
the demand, even if granted, would never hold good against 
anew wave of circumstance, and is not backed, as the similar 
demand was in the case of the Black Sea, by geographical 
facts which make it easy to destroy a fleet trying to rush 
the Bosphorus or the Hellespont. Japan must, however, 
for her own safety, deprive Russia of the power of 
attacking her from Saghalien or Vladivostok; must keep 
Port Arthur as a fortress-arsenal giving her ingress to 
the continent; must expel Russia from Manchuria, and 
erect in Northern Manchuria fortresses strong enough to 
prevent any sudden rush of her enemy; and must also, 
she will think, unless she is richer than she is believed to 
be, ask for free money sufficient in amount to pay for the 
development of her Fleet into that of a first-class maritime 
Power. We do not see how her statesmen can ask less 
than this, and their inherent stubbornness has certainly 
not been diminished by their continuous victories. It is 
very doubtful whether the proudest house in Europe, with 
its evident belief in the value of prestige as essential to 
its ascendency in Central Asia, will be found prepared to 
make such concessions, which, again, must be demanded at 
the sword’s point, or the negotiations will be protracted 
for years. Should we make them in the same circum- 
stances while men and money were still procurable ? 
That is the question to ask, and the answer is at all events 
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not so certain as is just now assumed. We leave out of 
sight deliberately the idea that Russia may be expectin 
aid from Europe, for aid from Europe means aid fone 
France or Germany, and neither Power is prepared just 
now for a great maritime war. With Russia still wra 
in her lofty and not altogether contemptible pride 
events, we think, must move a step forward before the 
psychological moment for peace can be assumed to 
have been reached. Of course, if General Linevitch jg 
destroyed, or forced to surrender, that moment wil] be 
much nearer; but it is improbable that the Czar or 
his courtiers apprehend any catastrophe of the kind, 
They think, or at least they say, that Linevitch is fay 
abler than Kuropatkin, and that the fighting class 
of Japan and the financiers of Japan are both a little 
exhausted. 


There is, we must add, one contingency, or indeed there arg 
two contingencies, in which these arguments will lose most 
of their force. The first is that the Czar, who, our readers 
will note carefully, remains as perfectly autocratic as he was 
at the beginning of the war, may have been reduced by 
the apparent disfavour of heaven to a condition of hope. 
lessness in which he will accept any terms rather than 
continue the struggle. Such a change in his attitude is 
rumoured; but we see no good evidence that it has 
occurred, and think it more probable that the Czar, like 
most weak men, defends himself from his own weakness 
by an unreasoning obstinacy upon all the points at which 
his pride comes to the aid of his wishes. The second 
contingency is the fear of revolution, and upon this we 
entirely admit that the Court may be better informed 
than any outsider can even profess to be. If there is any 
danger that Russia may pronounce against the house 
of Romanoff, the Czar would doubtless make peace in 
order to concentrate his powers on the defence of his 
throne; but of that as yet there is little solid evidence. 
The people are discontented, it is true; but the autocrat 
can, as we pointed out months since, remove the peasants’ 
discontent by a great Land Act ; can disregard the “ intel- 
lectuals,” who are already doubting whether peace will 
be to their advantage ; and can hold down the proletariat 
of the cities, as he is now holding down the populace of St. 
Petersburg, by sheer force. The force, it is argued, may 
fail him, or he may know that it will fail him ; but military 
mutinies have been very rare in Europe, and in Russia 
especially the Army has the pride of a reigning caste. 
There is agitation, no doubt, in the army of Manchuria, 
which has been beaten, as it thinks, by the mistakes of 
its generals and the faults of its officers; but that army 
has no power of re-entering Central Russia until it is re- 
called by the Emperor. It may one day spread discontent 
through the villages, but that discontent need not affect a 
peasantry full of gratitude for a new Land Law, and in the 
vast plains of Russia a dispersed soldiery will not con- 
stitute a force. A Parliament might; but even that is an 
assumption based on the other assumption that the 
Russian masses will consider a representative body pos- 
sessed of the moral right to rule or to advise. At all events, 
the Parliament is not yet sitting, and the bureaucracy 
believes that it is possible so to pack it that it will deprecate 
instead of promoting revolution. We are all a little 
bemused by the precedent of the French Revolution; but 
the French people had at least arrived at the conception 
that they, and only they, had a right to appoint the 
supreme Legislature. The Russian “ intellectuals” have 
arrived at it also; but are they and the masses in accord ? 
We cannot answer the question in any convincing way; 
but there lies before us a proclamation which the 
bureaucracy has not suppressed calling upon the people 
to resist the claim of the “intellectuals” to power in 
the following menacing phrases :—‘“If the gentlefolk by 
their audacity, their terrorism and assassinations, should 
succeed in this, little brothers, do you then refuse to 
recognise them as the authority and the Government, tear 
them in pieces, show that in the Empire you are the 
power, that there are a hundred millions of you, and of 
the intelligentia there will not be even five millions. 
The elect of the Czar must you be. You must tell 
him your views. Remember the saying: ‘It is for 


the people to hold opinions, but for the Czar to give 
decision.’ The opinions of the gentry will be always in 
their own favour.” 
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LORD ROBERTS'S APPEAL. 


E trust that the appeal of Lord Roberts to the 
British people published in the papers on 
Monday will meet with an immediate and adequate 
response. For the last four years, as our readers are 
aware, wo have been labouring to awake the national 
conscience on the subject of rifle-shooting, both for the 
Regular Army and for the civilian manhood of the country. 
Now that the foremost living British soldier has made the 
same appeal with all the weight of his great services and 
unrivalled authority, we believe that the matter cannot 
be left any longer to spasmodic and individual effort. 
Nothing could be more admirable than the tone of Lord 
Roberts’s argument. He founds it upon the broad 
rounds of military efficiency and national policy. Every 
soldier, even the greatest, has his pet fad; but there is no 
suspicion of faddism in the simple, direct contentions 
which he employs. When the long-bow was the English 
weapon, our infantry was dreaded throughout Europe 
for its incomparable marksmanship. When smooth-bore 
firearms with a limited range were introduced, marksman- 
ship went out of fashion, and drill and discipline became 
the chief merits of a force. In the Peninsular battles 
little harm was done by shooting except at the closest 
ranges, and even a volley was useful mainly as ‘a 
preparation for a bayonet attack. But in modern times, 
to quote Lord Roberts, “skill in marksmanship, owing to 
the precision of long-range modern weapons, has once more 
become the all-important factor in war.” This has long been 
the view of the late Commander-in-Chief; but his South 
African experience and his recent detailed examination of 
the South African battlefields have strongly confirmed him 
init. And the reason is obvious. In these days of extended 
formations a soldier is often left to rely upon his own 
initiative and judgment. If he cannot shoot straight, he 
is both useless to his side, and also likely to break down 
in self-reliance, since he will feel himself incapable alike of 
defence and offence. Men may differ as to the exact ratio 
of shooting to other soldierly qualities, but the best opinion 
seems to incline to the view of the American authorities 
whom Lord Roberts quotes: “In estimating the military 
efficiency of a soldier, if we consider ten points as a 
standard of perfection, at least eight of these points are 
skill in rifle-sbooting.” 

This is one side of the question. The shooting of the 
Army must be kept at a high level, and this can only be 
done if national interest in the subject is awakened. But 
there is another side of equal importance. Our real Army 
Reserve consists of the Militia, the Yeomanry, and the 
Volunteers, and in the last resort of the able-bodied man- 
hood of the country. It is necessary that the first three 
should be adequately recruited, and it is equally vital that 
the last should be adequately trained. To quote Lord 
Roberts again :—“I am satisfied that unless some system 
of obligatory physical training and instruction in rifle- 
shooting be enforced in all schools and colleges, and 
amongst the youth of the country generally, we shall be 
compelled to resort to conscription in some form or other, 
For in no other way would it be possible for the very large 
reserve of men required in the case of a serious war 
to be provided, so far trained as to warrant their taking 
their places in the ranks against a civilised enemy, 
without what might prove a fatal delay of months 
in preliminary drill and training in the use of the rifle.” 
When the need comes to improvise an army, we must have 
the stuff out of which soldiers can be readily made. How 
is this end to be secured? The ideal is, of course, com- 
pulsory instruction in the use of the rifle in all schools, 
some kind of test by which it will be made clear that each 
man has reached the standard of, marksmanship of which 
he is capable, and finally facilities for training and practice 
after manhood is reached. But any such goal can only be 
reached by stages, and before legislative powersare asked for 
it would be well to have some existing organisation to use 
them. Our readers do not need to be reminded of the extent 
to which rifle clubs have multiplied and flourished in the 
last few years. The National Rifle Association, founded as 
long ago as 1860, has done much to encourage rifle-shooting 
both in these islands and in different parts of the Empire. 
But it is no disparagement of the work of that admirable 
body to say that the recently formed Miniature Rifle Clubs 
Society goes more to the heart of the problem in the aim 








it sets before itself. For in closely populated districts 
safe ranges can only be secured by modifying the calibre 
of the rifle or the nature of the ammunition. Such short- 
range practice with reduced charges or with miniature 
ammunition or rifles gives a complete training in practically 
the whole of marksmanship, save perhaps the art of 
allowing for a strong wind, which requires a long and 
open range. There is no rural or city district in Britain 
where a range of this modest type could not be provided. 
Tt is now proposed to amalgamate the two Rifle Associa- 
tions into one great organisation, and to make a strenuous 
attempt to carry out a complete scheme of education in 
marksmanship. And it is in aid of this departure that 
Lord Roberts’s appeal for funds is made. 

It is of the first moment that every one should realise 
the sound sense and the urgent public importance of the 
proposal. Since rifle-shooting is the primary need of 
the Army, and therefore of the people as the Army 
Reserve, it should be made a national pursuit. As every 
village green in old days had its archery butts, so 
every village, every town, every ward of a city should 
have its ranges. At present rifle practice, though in 
many places enthusiastically followed, is too sporadic, too 
dependent upon individuals. It is proposed to organise it 
so that a network of clubs, working on the same lines and 
directed from one centre, will cover the country. It is not 
a new departure. Natal has introduced military training 
into all her schools, which is a step beyond the present 
proposal, and the United States by means of a national 
Board is pursuing the same policy. The point to be 
remembered is that to be successful we must appeal to 
local patriotism and local rivalries. Organisation is what 
is needed: county by county, town by town, village by 
village. To begin with, there must be a central Committee 
to administer funds and provide stimulus and direction. 
This should be composed of men whose names carry weight 
beyond parties and factions as workers for the national 
well-being. Sub-committees should be established in each 
county with the Lord-Lieutenant, and in each city with 
the Mayor, as chairman; and from such local centres the 
organisation should radiate ‘out till, in Lord Roberts's 
words, “every man in the eager 3 shall have within his 
reach the means for practising rifle-shooting as a pastime 
after his day’s work is over, and thus fit himself to take 
up arms for his country should the need arise.” If the 
thing is to be successful, the opportunity must be brought 
to every man’s door. He must be made to see it as a real 
pastime, as good a sport as cricket, as well as a duty to 
his manhood and his country. We sincerely trust that 
there will be no backwardness in the response to Lord 
Roberts’s appeal, and that when funds are forthcoming 
the organising work will be strenuously taken up. Britain 
has always been rich in local patriotism, and in this work 
it is a vein which will amply repay exploitation. 





MR. HALDANE’S COMMITTE ES. 


M® HALDANE has contributed a very useful paper 

to that curiously miscellaneous series which 
Mr. Stead has christened “Coming Men on Coming 
Questions.” The interest of this paper is twofold. It 
has the permanent interest which attaches to proposals 
for the consolidation of the Empire by means of closer 
association between the Colonies and the Mother-country, 
and for strengthening the executive efficiency of English 
administration. It has the passing, but very real, interest 
which attaches to any competent diagnosis of the present 
needs of the Liberal party. In one respect this latter 
interest is for the moment the more absorbing of the two. 
Mr. Haldane sees, and faces, a fact which a good many 
Liberals disregard. He recognises that the Government 
which will in all probability succeed the present Govern- 
ment has not yet won “complete public confidence in its 
capacity to deal with national business.” Liberals are 
apt to take the existence of this confidence for granted. 
Does not every by-election show how weary the country 
has grown of the present Administration? But they 
forget when they ask this that readiness on the part 
of the electorate to employ a party for one purpose does 
not imply equal readiness to employ it for all purposes. 
The nation, as Liberals believe—and as we believe also— 
wants to get rid of the Unionist Government. It can 
only do this by setting up a Liberal Government, and 
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this in all probability it is prepared to do. But if the 
nation does not care for the instrument it has created for 
this single purpose, it will soon set to work to find another. 
Discontent with a Ministry will place an Opposition 
in office, but it will not keep it there. For this latter 
purpose something more positive is required. . This is the 
opportunity for which Mr. Chamberlain is ostentatiously 
waiting. ‘ Englishmen,’ he argues, ‘ will come back to me 
and my policy when they have discovered how little the 
other fellows are able to do for them.’ Mr. Haldane does 
not anticipate that the Liberals when they come into 
office will have any immediate difficulty in keeping the 
promises to which so much prominence has been given in 
the by-elections. They will be allowed “to amend the 
Education Act and to straighten out the existing Labour 
Laws.” These things the nation will accept as “ part of 
the terms on which alone the new Government can take 
office.” But they are not things that will excite much 
enthusiasm in the country at large. If the Liberals are 
to remain in office, they must create in the nation an 
effective desire to give the new Government a long lease 
of power. They must have a constructive as well as a 
destructive policy. They must, as Mr. Haldane puts it, 
“touch the public imagination.” They must at once bring 
“new ideas into the public mind,” and show that they can 
be realised. 

Up to this point all sections of the Opposition 
are. prepared to go with Mr. Haldane. Where they 
part company from him, and where, as we think, they 
make a dangerous mistake, is in assuming that the 
country cares about everything that they care about. 
There is a demand, they tell you, for a construc- 
tive policy; and so far they are right. Where they 
are wrong is in identifying this constructive policy 
with the rating of site values or the abolition of 
plural voting. We do not mean that the country is 
determined to die in the last ditch in defence either of 
the present rating system or of the present multiple 
franchise. It has, as we believe, no very strong convic- 
tion that changes in either of these respects would make 
the rates either less or more burdensome, or materially 
alter the composition of the House of Commons. Con- 
sequently it is willing, on the one hand, to go without them, 
and, on the other, to accept them without murmuring 
if it can at the same time look to their authors for other 
and more important reforms. We will give a single 
example of. what we mean. For years past Englishmen 
have been told by one War Minister after another that 
they have no Army. They are paying for an Army, and 
paying. highly, but they get nothing worthy of the name 
in return. We believe that this has done as much as 
anything else to destroy confidence in the present Govern- 
ment. Each Secretary of State has in turn assured us 
that we have no soldiers and no guns. Each Secretary of 
State has in turn assured us that we have only to listen to 
him and we shall have both. We have listened—listened 
dutifully and confidingly—but it has been altogether 
without result. The only permanent elements in our 
military system have been extravagance and inefficiency, 
and of these we have had enough. This consideration is 
sufficient of itself to make men vote for the Opposition 
candidates at the General Election. Butit is not sufficient 
to give any enduring popularity to the Government 
which will be formed in consequence of that Election. 
That must depend upon the answer returned to the inquiry : 
Is the new Government going to give us an Army which 
shall really be worth the money spent on it? Liberals 
have contributed some useful criticism, but they have not 
done much to keep this very important question before the 
public. They have for the most part preferred to go off 
into generalities about retrenchment and economy,—excel- 
lent terms both of them, but hardly those which most call 
for employment when the question before the nation is 
how a paper Army is to be made a real one. It is but 
common justice to say that Mr. Haldane gives high praise 
to Lord Lansdowne for the promptitude with which he 
acted in regard to one question connected with the Army. 
It was discovered in 1890 that the nitro-glycerine in the 
cordite was eating out the insides of our guns. Lord 
Lansdowne promptly asked how an expert Committee could 
best be constituted. He was told that the French had 
just created such a Committee, and that we had only to 
follow their example. Lord Lansdowne at once created a 








permanent Explosives Committee, with Lord Rayleigh at 
its head, and a competent scientific staff, which has 
already attracted to itself some of the finest chemical 
intelligence in the country. This is an instance of the 
kind of service which it is in the power of a Govern. 
ment to render to the public at no very great cost 
Mr. Haldane suggests an extension of the principle 
in the shape of a permanent Scientific Committee 
to which all questions requiring scientific examination 
should at once be referred. Any Department of the 
Government which found itself in a difficulty would apply 
to this Committee, and would have the information jt 
stood in need of supplied to it either from the Committee's 
own knowledge, or from that of the specialists whom it 
would call to its aid. Mr. Haldane mentions severa] 
examples of the advantages which the power of referring 
things to such a Committee would give the Executive. The 
great end of its creation would be the furnishing of the 
Executive with brains as well as with hands and feet. At 
present all Departments of the Government can act, but 
they cannot all think. With such a Committee as this 
always at hand, the thinking would, if necessary, be done 
for them. 

Mr. Haldane sees in the establishment of a permanent 
Committee of a different kind the best means of ensuring 
that mutual goodwill between Great Britain and her 
Colonies which Mr. Chamberlain proposes to establish by 
Preferential duties. It would differ from the purely 
scientific Committee of which we have been speaking in 
being representative of local rather than of scientific ideas, 
It would be composed of members of the Home Govern. 
ment and of the Agents-General, or other persons 
appointed by the Colonial Governments ; and it would be 
always ready to give its opinion on every matter submitted 
to it. “The existence of such a body would secure the 
continuous attention of the Government as a whole to 
matters which have a common interest for the whole 
Empire, and it would enable the Colonies and the Home 
Government to take counsel together in a way which is 
not possible at the present time.” The Colonies would 
not feel, as they sometimes, it is to be feared, do feel, 
that they had been left out of the view of the Imperial 
authorities. They would no longer be in the Empire, 
but not of it. ‘The existence of the Committee would 
ensure the attention alike of the Home Government and 
of the Colonial Governments to every Imperial question as 
it arose, while it would afford a guarantee of continuity in 
policy which at present is wanting. “It would give the 
Government of the day, not only eyes and ears, but a 
memory, and an accumulation of knowledge such as it 
does not possess at present.” If any closer connection, 
whether of seats in the Cabinet or delegation to Parlia- 
ment, were to grow out of this Committee, it would spring 
up naturally and in deference to a well-ascertained want. 
Tf nothing of the kind followed from it, we should at least 
be sure that the absence of any such proposals was not 
the result of mere ignorance of Colonial feeling on the 
subject. What irritates reasonable people is not the 
inability to get all that they want, but the inability to get 
what they want fairly considered, and the impossibility of 
granting it shown. These are the subjects to which 
Liberal speakers would do well to give rather more of their 
time than they commonly do. They might not materially 
assist a candidate on a platform, though we suspect that 
even a popular audience can sometimes be interested in 
things which are supposed to lie outside their ordinary 
concerns. But they would go a long way towards winning 
the confidence of that large class of voters which takes 
little or no part in an Election except on the polling-day. 





SORDID DIPLOMACY. 


E have no quarrel with those who boast so often 

and so loudly of the progress of the world. 

There is progress, and great progress, visible to all who 
observe with any care, though it is not proved by the 
use of wireless telegrams, the popularity of motor-cars, or 
the cutting of the Panama Canal. The improvement 
of the means of communication is probably a good thing, 
though it so greatly increases the hurry and complexity of 
life; but the happiness of mankind depends much more 
on the development of the faculty of sympathy than 
on any improvement in the speed or range of human 

















intercourse. Even in the limited region of applied science, 
the world has gained more happiness from the discoveries 
of Sir James Simpson and Lord Lister than from any 
mechanical invention ; and the slow disappearance of the 
spirit of religious persecution has reduced the sum of 
human misery more than the steamship, or the railway, or 
the Suez Canal. Still, there is progress, at least among 
the white races. The thoughts of men are growing 

ntler; they wince more angrily when they hear of 
cruelty; there is a more genuine wish that the toilers, who 
are always the immense majority, should be well off ; and 
no great abuse causing pain to multitudes becomes visible 
but there is an immediate effort, often no doubt a weak or 
ill-judged effort, for its suppression. The sympathies of 
men, in fact, have become enlarged, and it is through 
sympathy that misery is destined some day to disappear. 
War, it is true, does not cease; rather it would seem 
that the mot attributed to Count Goluchowski, who when 
he heard of the Hague Convention exclaimed “ A great 
war must be near at hand!” proved rather that statesman’s 
insight than his cynicism. Armies, however, though they 
still march and grow bigger every day, have accreted 
ambulances to themselves; and though maritime warfare 
has become more horrible, sailors being drowned by ship- 
loads at a time, the seamen are during peace much 
better treated. Progress depends upon ideals, and ideals 
grow better and more humane. Slavery is reprobated by 
white men everywhere, and though the reports from the 
Congo State make the blood of decent men boil, they are 
better, because of that boiling, than the reports from the 
old Spanish colonies in America would have been had any 
one thought of reporting them. 


The improvement, such as it is, makes any evidence of 
retrogression more vexatious, and on one or two points at 
least such evidence is certainly apparent. Wars between 
States are not frequent, and are decidedly shorter—we 
could hardly, for instance, think of a Hundred Years’ War, 
and doubt the possibility of a war lasting a generation— 
but the conduct of the peoples in respect to war shows 
definite retrogression. The evil spirit of the old ruling 
class, with its ambitions and its thirst for aggrandisement, 
has spread downwards almost to the bottom. ‘The peoples 
are hungering for plunder as much as ever the old Kings 
and nobles were. They want more trade, they say, and by 
trade they mean more conquered markets in which they 
can establish a monopoly. That is what the Germans mean 
when they urge their Government to risk a war for the sake 
of ascendency in Morocco, and so to place their people “in 
the sunshine”; that is what all the sacrifices for a great 
fleet mean in the same country, and the eager applause 
of a Sovereign who has an ambitious Weltpolitik ; that is 
what the French mean when they seek aggrandisement in 
Western Africa ; and that is what we mean when we fret 
in a rather feeble way because our rivals contend success- 
fully against us in securing commercial custom. It is true 
we do not try to monopolise ; but part at least of that 
forbearance arises from a profound, and usually true, 
conviction that Free-trade helps us to make profit in 
all markets. This passion for more profit is the root of 
the present restless jealousy under which every nation 
suspects its neighbour, and begs of its Government to 
obtain more territory in which subject. populations can be 
compelled to buy its goods. Sometimes this passion shows 
itself in rather base as well as foolish forms, the Govern- 
ments being urged by masses of voters to employ their 
“influence” to secure “‘ concessions,” often for individual 
firms. The diplomatists, to do them justice, dislike this 
pressure exceedingly ; it seems to them like asking bribes ; 
but they must, of course, obey instructions. And so 
in Pekin railway and mining concessions are granted to 
avoid menaces; and in Constantinople loans are granted, 
and in Morocco loans will be granted, on condition that 
the money shall be spent in buying goods, usually cannon, 
from the countries giving the accommodation. It is the 
plan of the old moneylenders, who made their customers 
take part of their loans in pictures or bad champagne. 
The profit to particular firms is very large, but the profit to 
the State which intervenes is often very small, and always 
temporary. Messrs. Krupp may increase their millions 
through negotiations at Constantinople, but Germany will 
not be perceptibly enriched by a single bargain, however 
profitable to a great manufacturing house. Naturally, 
rivalry over such concessions produces in the diplomatists 
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the spirit of tradesmen, and constantly induces them to 
neglect far more important interests. How many of the 
able Ambassadors and Secretaries of Legation in Pekin, in 
their preoccupation over mines and railways, foresaw the 
Russo-Japanese War, or its phenomenal result ? 

What is the remedy ? We know of none, except the 
growing intelligence of the peoples, leading them to see 
that to risk a war, or even a diplomatic defeat, for the sake 
of a contract is, even from the pecuniary point of view, 
very bad business. The first source of wealth is peace, 
peace depends upon the absence of points of friction, and 
disputes between Legations about concessions multiply 
those points to an almost indefinite degree. We say nothing 
of the irritation caused to the Power which grants or with- 
holds the concessions, for no doubt it may happen that such 
bargains are used by astute and feeble Foreign Ministers 
as instruments of conciliation ; and nothing about the new 
temptations offered to diplomatists, for the great Govern- 
ments can secure honest agents; and only point to the fact 
that every transaction of the kind awakens and feeds the 
passion of greed among classes which have not the 
diplomatists’ interest in seeking before all things peace, 
and the advantage of the Governments which aceredit 
them. It may be to the advantage of Germany that her 
Government should secure permission to build a railway 
in Anatolia, as they call Asia Minor; but it cannot be 
to her advantage that a dozen financiers should apply 
pressure to the State on behalf of a dozen rival routes 
through which the lines may be carried. The Foreign 
Offices should be left free to consider national interests, 
and not hampered by considerations which twenty years 
ago they would have pronounced, most justly, sordid and 
undignified. The Governments will see that at last, 
perhaps after a scandal or two have arisen, and when they 
do we may hope that the peoples will relax their pressure. 
The process of cure may, however, take a long time, and 
until it is effected there can, we fear, be no doubt that a 
new cause of quarrel and irritation is added to the many 
which already divide the nations. A demand for territory 
is less dangerous than a demand for preferential rights over 
a mining area, for the demand for territory is at least 
definite, and it will be contested among statesmen who, 
if not quite disinterested, are at all events more likely to 
be governed by large considerations of policy than are the 
magnates of finance who intend to exploit the mines, and 
whose plea that they are developing trade brings an ill- 
educated public opinion into the contest as one of the 
negotiators, and sometimes the strongest. If Germans, 
in particular, want to know what a contest for concessions 
means, let them consider the proposals of their own 
Agrarians, and what is the motive for which those proposals 
are made. Is it anything but sordid gain ?P 





NATIONAL EXTRAVAGANCE. 


ERE figures, however unchallengeable and however 
Z serious in their import, curiously fail to impress 
the mind of the average Englishman. He has not really 
been alarmed, or but very slightly, by the recitals which 
have occasionally been made to him by Opposition speakers 
of the enormous increase in the national expenditure during 
the last ten years, quite apart from the South African War. 
Yet, if it had not actually happened, it would have been 
incredible that while the national expenditure for the three 
years 1895-96, 1896-97, and 1897-98 was in round figures 
98 millions, 101 millions, and 103 millions, that for the 
three years 1903-4, 1904-5, and 1905-6 should stand at 
147, 142, and 142 millions. Equally startling on the face 
of it is the analysis which shows that, as compared with 
the national expenditure for 1895-96, that arranged for in 
the Budget of 1905-6 represents an increase on the Army 
of 61:5 per cent., on the Navy of 69:3 per cent., on 
Education of 62°2 per cent., on other Civil Services of 26°8 
per cent., on the cost of collection of Customs of 7:6 per 
cent. and of Inland Revenue of 21°4 per cent., on the Post 
Office of 52-7 per cent., and on the telegraph service of 73°9, 
—making an increase on the total expenditure of 43°5 per 
cent. Any one can see that if this rate of increase were 
continued for another decade, the national burdens would 
become quite intolerable. It is also an obvious reflection 
that if the continuance of the rate of increase which has 
prevailed during the expiring decade is recognised as 
beyond the bounds of possibility, it is at least highly 
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probable that much of the increase which has actually 
occurred has been without adequate warrant. But though 
these admissions would be generally made, there is no 
evidence that public opinion as yet is at all alive to the 
necessity that immediate steps should be taken to avert 
financial and economic disaster. The reason for this is 
that the damage done to national interests by the recent 
abnormal growth of expenditure is not yet realised, and 
also that there has been, and still is, a spirit of extravagance 
abroad. 

The assertion of that fact, and the illustration of its 
dangerous import, constitute perhaps the most note- 
worthy features of the noteworthy paper read by Mr. 
Edgar Speyer before the Institute of Bankers last 
week on our national finances. When either party 
politicians or ministers of religion raise their voices 
against excessive standards of public and private outlay, 
their protests, it may be, are discounted as more or 
less necessitated by their respective positions. But when 
a financial authority like Mr. Speyer, towhom the London 
bankers listen with respect, and who has no political axe 
to grind, tells his hearers that the prosperity and security 
of the nation have been and are being sensibly imperilled 
by the reckless development of State, municipal, and 
individual expenditure, then it may surely be hoped that 
his warnings will be widely laid to heart. He, at any rate, 
knows much of what he is talking about. To disregard 
him, without answering him, would be the part of a 
community of lunatics; and to answer him on most 
points would be a difficult enterprise.. It has been common 
to say, and perhaps commoner to think, that, after all, the 
expenditure of a State or of an individual is its or his own 
affair, and that if the nation and its citizens can afford to 
live at the rate at which they have lately been living, no 
one need complain. Mr. Speyer, however, gives only too 
good cause for holding that the rate of expenditure which 
has been and is going on cannot really be afforded. He pre- 
sents us with carefully considered estimates of the amounts 
of British capital invested abroad during the penultimate 
and the last decade of the nineteenth century, showing the 
immense decline of from £60,000,000 a year to £25,000,000, 
and he tells us that that decline has gone forward so sharply 
that “‘ these capital investments abroad have of late years 
practically stopped altogether, because we have spent all 
our money at home.” But that means, in the view of 
this extremely well-informed authority as to whence and 
whither money goes, a very serious reduction in our pro- 
vision for the support of our growing population and for the 
development of trade. The capital we invest in Colonies 
and in foreign countries is, he says, largely sent in the 
form of British produce, such as rails, bridges, and rolling- 
stock for the railways we build abroad, clothes for the 
workmen to wear, often food for them to eat. Therefore 
these investments have meant large employment of labour 
at home in the production of the goods sent out for the 
development of other countries, and the creation or 
growth of a trade connection with them, as well as the 
receipt here of interest on the investments which has 
been available, and doubtless very often used, for further 
reproductive objects abroad or at home. This interest 
on the existing investments of course continues, in the 
main, to be received ; but if British capital is no longer 
available for similar purposes, new countries do not 
now go undeveloped, whether they are under our own 
or a foreign flag. They obtain the capital required 
for their development from other quarters, with 
which also they get into the habit of trading. 
Thus, in Mr. Speyer’s words, “the Continent and the 
United States have taken advantage of our extravagance 
to export capital to the new countries—Canada, South 
Africa, South America, China, Cuba, the Philippines, and 
elsewhere—and have in consequence enjoyed a much 
larger share of the trade of these countries than they 
could possibly have secured had we been as thrifty as of 
yore. Our extravagance was their opportunity.” It is, 
we think, just to observe in this connection that a part of 
the funds which might have gone to the development of new 
countries has probably been diverted to those municipal 
investments by which some of the machinery of civilisation 
—such as electric traction and lighting and telephones—has 
been provided for the inhabitants of our towns and suburban 
districts. That incertain cases these municipal undertakings 
have not been carried on on businesslike principles may 
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be true enough ; but it cannot be denied that they have 
given a considerable amount of employment to home 
labour, or that they have supplied reproductive forms of 
investment. They cannot, therefore, be all fairly lumped 
together as illustrations of national “ extravagance,” vi 
But whatever reserves must be made under these or 
any other heads of Mr. Speyer’s address, there can, wo 
think, be no doubt that he indicates an indisputable 
causal connection between the enormously enhanced scale 
of our national expenditure and the financial devices } 
which it has been met—such as the chronic maintenance 
of a large floating Debt of twenty-one millions or more— 
together with growing habits of private lavishness, on 
the one hand, and the drawbacks which trade and 
employment have suffered of late on the other. - The 
long-continued burden of excessive taxation has materially 
reduced the resources by which economically minded 
citizens would have contributed to the development of 
trade; the floating Debt has perpetually absorbed funds 
in the hands of bankers which would otherwise have been 
available, and in all probability largely used, for trade 
purposes ; and at the same time the wealthy have been 
increasingly inclined towards expenditure of a more or less 
unproductive character for purposes of indulgence and 
luxury, and also towards speculation, and less disposed to 
the investment of their margins in enterprises, abroad or 
at home, which would yield slow, if solid, returns. Con. 
siderations such as these probably go far to account for a 
good deal of the unemployment of which so much was 
heard last winter, although it appeared evident that a 
large part of the trade of the country was yielding good 
results. The Leicester case is apparently of a special 
character, the unemployment arising from the intro- 
duction of labour-saving machinery in that centre of 
the boot trade. For many years the same painful 
process has been intermittently in progress in the boot 
industry as occurred generations ago in the textiles, 
The sufferers from it, though we cannot approve of the 
melodramatic pilgrimage to London, always deserve 
sympathy and judicious help from the public as well as 
much consideration from the employers. But their case 
has very little connection with the general problem of 
unemployment. Whatever the fundamental causes of that 
chronic disease of the modern economic community, it is 
at least certain that its onset must be aggravated and 
made more frequent by costly administration, central 
and local, and by the spread of habits of thriftless and 
luxurious living among the rich. Mr. Speyer, it must be 
admitted, has not much to say as to where and how 
savings are to be made in the central administration. 
But he has weighty counsel to urge against the constant 
resort to Treasury bills, and against the modern use of 
extraordinary supplementary Budgets, containing ex- 
penditures to be provided out of capital for military 
and naval works, which, as he justly points out, practi- 
cally turn the so-called Sinking Fund for the redemption 
of Debt into little better than a farce. He also offers 
important practical suggestions for the reduction and 
graduation of the Income-tax, and for the enhancement 
of the Inhabited House, Spirit, and Tobacco Duties. 
By these means he believes—and his expert opinion on 
such a point carries great weight—that savings would be 
increased and extravagant personal expenditure be dis- 
couraged. Further, he welcomes, in the interest of 
economy, our recent recommendation that the adminis- 
tration of education and of highways should be taken over 
by the State. Altogether, the effect of Mr. Speyer’s paper 
can hardly fail to be a strong stimulus to the growing 
desire that a business nation should import business 
habits of thought into the administration of its affairs. 








SCRUPLES. 

HE scrupulous man and the man who has scruples are 
two very different individuals. Concerning the first we 

can make some predictions with safety. We know at least 
that in delicate cases he will always lean towards the side 
which is against his own interest; that he has adopted the 
maxim, “ When in doubt decide against yourself.” But with 
the professed sufferer from scruples one can be sure of 
nothing. His habit of straining at certain gnats and swallowing 
certain camels is an ever fresh cause of surprise to those who 
take the trouble to follow his conduct. The mental processes 
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which will lead him to plunge gaily into some things and to 
recoil in horror from others are mysterious: they cannot 
be traced back to any known principle. After a while we 

“1 to feel that there is a kind of strangeness about. this 
man, We should be glad if we were able either heartily to 
respect or heartily to despise him. We wonder whether he is 
nite sincere, but we have not the satisfaction of being sure that 

he is insincere. We become conscious of an uneasiness, a 
shiftiness, in our own attitude both towards him and towards 
the moral problems of which he is for ever reminding us. If 
he is right as to what is of importance and what is not, then 
we are quite astray. It is clear that he has set his attention 
on questions of right and wrong with far greater persistence 
than most of us. Yet he is sometimes to be seen deliberately 
acting in a way which even the rough-and-ready standards 
of the multitude would utterly condemn. It comes to this: 
we would rather not have business relations with him. 

But our positive grievance against the man with scruples 
js that he makes us uncomfortable. Without a word, by the 
mere suggestion of his personality, he gives a taint of guilt to 
things we used to consider harmless, with the result that, 
while we have no intention of giving these things up, we can 
never have the same innocent pleasure in them again. At the 
same time, it may happen that we find ourselves weakened 
jn certain convictions which had hitherto stood by us in 
dificult moments, moments of unavoidable mental confusion 
when only a firm belief in some unwritten law could ensure 
our taking a clear, impartial view of things. The duty of 
disinterestedness in important matters seems somehow less 
obvious than it used to be. Have we not seen it disregarded 
in similar cases by this man with scruples who professes to 
search his conscience thoroughly before even the most ordinary 
undertakings? And for all his self-questioning airs, we have 
a suspicion that he thinks himself better than us. We wish 
we could be sure that he is not right. 

This is all, of course, very foolish on our part. If we frankly 
faced the fact that we are dealing with a disease, we should 
not run the risk of being thus gradually infected by it. The 
sufferer deserves neither resentment nor admiration, but only 
pity,—pity, whatever the cause of his state may be, for in so 
far as the disease takes a hold on a man his moral life is 
spoilt. But we should divide the people with scruples into 
two classes, There are some who suffer from the complaint, 
not through any fault, but through a mistake; for instance, a 
strain or some other blunder in hygiene, which has put the 
mental machinery out of gear, so that it fails in its business 
of discerning proportions. Most people of ordinary sensitive- 
ness have had some experience of this kind of temporary 
insanity in themselves. It is merely an exaggeration of the 
ordinary state of mankind, which for the most part lives 
cheerfully enough with the big things crowded out of sight 
by the small. But those upon whom these fits have fallen 
lose for the time all power of focussing, of perceiving the 
relations between things. Then, maybe, some single small 
fact will fill the whole mental foreground, while behind there 
is nothing but a background of terror. The source of this 
terror will sometimes be the phantom of a moral law; it is 
often nothing more than some social conventiun. The recol- 
lection of a little slip can bring more pain than remorse for 
our greater sins has ever given us. In these humiliating 
experiences there is no proof of meanness, but only of a 
disease, to which the noblest minds are as liable as others. 
There is a painful example of this in the Life of Principal 
Tulloch, The horror of having made a false quantity on 
some public occasion so fastened on his mind that it brought 
on a spell of melancholia and ill-health. He could speak 
of nothing else to his friends, and the conviction .that 
possessed him of the all-importance of the incident was so 
infectious that one of his listeners, in desperate search for some 
means of relief to his mind, could only suggest calling together 
the same assembly in order to confess his error publicly. 

Men of science account for these strange cases by the fact 
that, owing probably to defective circulation, the activity of the 
brain, instead of being more or less distributed over the whole 
of its surface, remains concentrated at one or a few isolated 
points. Every act of attention involves such concentration 
in a greater or less degree ; indeed, it seems that the transition 
between the normal state of attention and the most extrava- 
gant form of fixed idea is scarcely perceptible. But in the 
morbid state the power of diverting the cerebral activity is 





lacking. The experience has been compared to that of a man 
who supports a weight on the top of his finger instead of 
carrying it with the strength of his whole body. If this 
analogy is tite, we can conceive why sometimes little things 
weigh, as we'say, on the mind more cruelly than the big. The 
smaller the surface, the more the weight would press in. 

But the man of scruples—for whom, justly or unjustly, we 
can feel no sympathy—has his mind occupied with very 
different matters. He is not likely, either, to become the 
victim of the more terrible kind of fixed idea such as led the 
holy-minded Cowper into religious despair. It is not the 
agony of remorse for the past, but a dread of possible 
remorse in the future that paralyses him. The problem he 
wants to solve is how to include among all other satis- 
factions the supreme satisfaction of a good conscience. 
If he is not a source of joy to his friends, there is 
about him, as we have before hinted, a suspicion of com- 
placency below the self-tormenting surface. The fact is that 
our dislike for the type is founded on a healthy instinct. 
There is a flaw in such a character, though it is not easy to 
say exactly where it lies. Sometimes it is a habit of bargain- 
ing applied in dealing with the Almighty,—a wish to make the 
best of both worlds in the cheapest way possible; a delicacy 
which is nothing more than the desire to draw the line between 
what will pay spiritually and what will pay temporally so 
fine that it seems to disappear. This commercial view is, of 
course, only possible to very frivolous or to very cowardly 
minds,—those to whom a change of heart means nothing, 
and those to whom it means too much, In this spirit 
the Jews at the time of Christ showed an amazing 
ingenuity in finding the least troublesome way of keeping 
the ten thousand rules that were intended as a hedge to 
the law when the law itself had lost all real meaning for 
them. Dr. Cunningham Geikie tells in his Life of Christ 
how, “to escape the restriction which limited a journey 
on the Sabbath to two thousand cubits from a town or city, 
they carried food on Friday evening to a spot beyond the walls, 
and assumed by a fiction that this made the spot also their 
dwelling.” To make it lawful to eat together on the Sabbath, 
the Rabbis put chains across two ends of a street in which the 
members of a special fraternity lived, and called it a single 
dwelling. On the other hand, there is the story of the great 
egg controversy which he quotes from Delitzsch. The Rabbi 
Hillel was so lenient in some respects that he would sanction 
divorce if a wife burned her husband’s dinner; yet he showed 
considerable firmness when consulted on this important point. 
The law was that food for the Sabbath should be prepared on 
the sixth day. Now could an egg laid on the Sabbath be 
eaten? Certainly not, if laid by a hen kept for laying, 
because then it would be the result of work begun on a week- 
day and brought to an end on the Sabbath. But suppose the 
hen had been kept, not for laying, but for eating? Or 
suppose, again, the egg was laid not only on a Sabbath, but on 
a feast day that fell on the Sabbath? But Hillel would not 
hear of such sophistry. The egg, he said, must not be eaten, 
must not even be touched to put away. These trivialities 
served as a sop to the soul. They were complicated and 
troublesome, “a heavy burden,” but easier than the giving 
up of a single cherished vice. 

One could easily find analogous examples of childishness in 
our own times. But perhaps more interesting cases are those 
in which human subtlety takes a different form. One of 
Bishop Butler’s sermons shows in Balaam another method 
of playing with conscience. After much leaning first one 
way and then the other, Balaam finally refused to go against 
the command of God by cursing the people of Israel. But 
his mind still dwelt greedily on the rewards of the Moabites ; 
and later, by different means, he brought about the undoing 
of the Israelites. He suggested to their enemies to put in 
their way temptation of such a kind that they should inevit- 
ably fall, and thus provoke the wrath of God, Who had been 
their protector. The unutterable meanness of this scheme 
was what might be expected from one who, while more than 
usually careful to obey accurately the words of a command, 
was not anxious to arrive at its full meaning, because he 
suspected that it would involve a sacrifice he could not bring 
himself to make. Scrupulosity of this kind is a sign of a 
diseased moral state, just as the fixed ideas described before 
were a symptom of mental feebleness. In many cases there 
is no doubt a mixture of both conditions, 
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THE MODERN SOLDIER OF FICTION. 
F all essays in fiction which deal mainly with one 
particular type of person, possibly it is hardest to 
construct a satisfactory story of schoolboys. A few writers, 
of course, have succeeded; but those who have been school- 
boys themselves know how large is the number of more or 
less hopeless failures. Hither the boys do not speak like 
boys, or they do things which are not done by boys, or the 
schoolmasters who look after them are unsatisfactory, or in a 
hundred small ways, almost indefinable, something in the 
book strikes the reader as jarring or wrong. And the reason, 
perhaps, is not very hard to see. It is only in the hands of the 
niost skilful of writers that the schoolboy will go into a book 
at all. To write a book that moves, you must have some kind 
of action, and the stubborn fact is that in the life of a schoolboy 
there is very little action indeed. What is there, ‘after all, to 
write about? It is a matter of intense interest to Jones 
major, no doubt, whether or not he succeeds in winning a 
scholarship at the University, or in getting his colours at 
cricket or football; and so it is to his parents, and possibly 
his tutor. But itis of no interest to the public in general 
whatever; and there is for all practical purposes no other 
action to make a schoolboy story move. The only really 
interesting problem belongs to the psychologist, and it is not 
given to all writers to make much of the psychology of those 
hazy years that lie between fourteen and eighteen. Only a 
few, indeed, have even tried the task. 

But if genre pictures of schoolboy life are so often un- 
satisfactory to those who have been schoolboys themselves, 
it is none the less true that they frequently please and 
interest those who know least about the subject. The 
thought occurs whether that reflection would be true of 
other genre pictures, as, for instance, of the daily life of the 
modern soldier in peace and war. Is the soldier like the 
pictures that have been painted of him during the last ten 
or fifteen years? Or do those who are soldiers themselves 
find the pictures of modern soldiers unsatisfactory, and is it 
only because the layman knows so little that he accepts the 
pictures given him as in the main true and satisfactory? It 
is a question, if you think of it, which has only come up for 
an answer during the last twenty years or so. It was in 1889 
that ‘Mr. Kipling in “Soldiers Three” gave us the first 
thoroughgoing study of the British private soldier, and 
since 1889 Mr. Kipling has had imitators, though, for what- 
ever reason, they have not, in regard to studies of soldier life, 
been very numerous. And as to Mr. Kipling himself, there 
need be no very great difficulty in discovering where the truth 
lies. It is possible for the most whole-hearted admirer of Mr. 
Kipling’s soldier studies to be a little dissatisfied with “'The 
Gadsbys,” for “ Gaddy” himself here and there comes a little 
near a likeness of the Guardsmen of “ Under Two Flags.” But 
though now and then Mr. Kipling’s Army officers are not 
wholly convincing, there is something which compels belief 
in his stories of private soldiers. Here you get, surely, 
something permanent and elemental. Private Terence 
Mulvaney—he was “rejooced afterwards, but no matther, I 
was a corp’ril wanst”—if he did not ride “Ould Obstruc- 
tionist,” the mad elephant, round Cawnpore and break his 
head with a Martini-Henry rifle, and if he never actually 
became reincarnated at a Queen’s Praying at Benares, and if 
he never actually helped “ Lift’nint Brazenose” to “take 
Lung-tung-pen nakid,” still, those are precisely the deeds 
which we all of us believe he would be capable of doing. 
Learoyd, again, the huge Yorkshireman who preferred to use 
the butt to the bayonet— Sitha,” he said softly, “thot’s 
better than owt, for a mon can bash t’ faace wi’ thot, an’, if he 
divn’t, he can breeak t’ forearm o’ t’ gaard””—and the little 
Cockney sparrow-man Ortheris, who was no good in the 
breast-to-breast business at Nilver’s Theatre, but “guv ’em 
compot from the lef’ flank when we opened out” (“ Hi used 
thirty rounds goin’ down that valley, an’ it was gentleman’s 
work. Might ’a done it in a white ’andkerchief an’ pink silk 
stockin’s, that part. Hi was on in that piece”),—both the 
big Yorkshire dalesman and the Londoner who has risen 
from a “little smitchy boy lying loose ’tween the Temple an’ 
the Dark Harches” to be “that very strong man, Thomas 
Atkins,” are to-day permanent beings; they are, the three of 
them, the British soldier. 

Mr. Kipling, indeed, may stand to-day, perhaps, beyond 
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criticism so far as the particular point of the present essay ig 
concerned. ‘That point is suggested by the’ publication of 
small book entitled “Smithy,” by Mr. Edgar Wallace (The 
Tallis Press, 1s.) If Mr. Wallace has not won the right to 
be compared, so far as serious work is concerned, with My. 
Kipling, still, he must be given the credit of having created 
for what it is worth, a new reading of the British soldier. 
Mr. Kipling tells us, in the first instance, of the British soldier 
in India, the soldier who; like Ortheris, under the heat and 
stress of Indian skies, is occasionally “sick for London 
again; sick for the sounds of ’er, an’ the sights of ’er, and 
the stinks of ’er ; orange-peel and hasphalte an’ gas comin’ jn 
over Vaux’all Bridge”; who has left all that to serve hig 
Sovereign beyond the seas, “where there ain’t no women and 
there ain’t no liquor worth ‘avin’, and there ain’t nothin’ to 
see, nor do, nor say, nor feel, nor think.” That picture hits 
home; can Mr. Wallace show anything like it? My 
Wallace does not, in the first place, put the soldier whose 
life he describes in such difficult places. Instead of the 
parade-grounds of Lung-tung-pen, and the bastions of Fort 
Amara, you are given as a background something much 
nearer “Portsmouth ’Ard on a Bank “oliday.” And, in 
that atmosphere, is Mr. Wallace’s private soldier a con. 
vincing likeness, or a mere caricature ? 

Mr. Wallace's soldiers up to a point are new. They have 
very little to do with the battlefield. It would be difficult to 
place them, so to speak, in the atmosphere of fights like that 
of “The Drums of the Fore an’ Aft” or “With the Main 
Guard.” With the exception of a passing reference to 
bayonet-work as a valuable means of doing unlikely things 
in pursuing a warrior of the type of De Wet, there is’ hardly 
a single reference in this little series of sketches to serious 
fighting. That is a side of the soldier's life on which Mr, 
Wallace searcely touches. Instead, he occupies himself with 
the ordinary business of everyday humdrum life in barracks, 
detailing conversations on the Army topics that crop up 
day after day in the newspapers, and imagining or describing 
the incidents and excursions of such a life with a humour 
that compels laughter, even if the laughter is here and there 
a little doubting. Certain premises conceded, for instance, 
what could be a pleasanter notion than that of the two 
soldiers who get special leave to be excused parades in order 
to take photographs “ portraying Army life,” with a view to 
assisting recruiting? Neither of them knows anything about 
photography, although one of them has become possessed of 
a cheap camera. The whole battalion is paraded in marching 
order so that “ Nobby ” Clark may take a photograph. “‘’Ow 
do you do it, Nobby ?’ sez Smiler. ‘It’s as simple as drinkin’? 
sez Nobby, gettin’ down ’is camera. ‘I point it at you—push 
this cut-off, and you’re took in a minute.’” Unfortunately, 
the camera had been supplied by the purveyor without a lens, 
so that the battalion paraded without any result being trans- 
ferred to the film; unfortunately, also, it was necessary for 
Nobby to show his Adjutant the result of the photography- 
parade the next day. No matter; the “photo-chap” was 
equal to the emergency, and supplied “a photo of a regiment 
at ’ome took on that very parade.” Most unluckily; the photo- 
graph eventually supplied did not meet-all the requirements of 
the C.O. The Adjutant shows Nobby the result without com- 
ment. Nobby, also without comment, salutes and withdraws to 
ask his “pal” Smithy the remorseful question: “ Was there 
anything I said to the photo-chap last night that’d make 
’im think we was "Ighlanders ?” Somehow or other, delight- 
ful as the idea may be, we remain a little doubtful as to the 
probability of a parade being especially ordered with a view 
to a private soldier taking a photograph; but the following 
scene, at all events, is natural enough. Private “Nobby” 
Clark has been studying the mysteries of ju-jitsu. Three 
times running he manages to upset “Spud ” Murphy, who is 
consoled in his wrath by the assurance from his comrades 
that “no one else was strong enough to be experimented 
upon, so we calmed him down, an’ he said he’d go on bein’ 
an experiment.”’—*“‘ Suppose I’m a robber,’ sez Nobby, ‘an’ 
try to pinch your watch. Now what you’ve got to do is to 
catch ’old of my coat an’ ‘arf strangle me.’—‘I can do that, 
sez Spud, brightenin’ up.” However, Spud is made to fall in 
a violent and futile manner. “ ‘That's what you call Ju-jitsoo, 
is it?’ sez Spud.— Yes,’ sez Nobby, puttin’ on ’is coat; 
‘that’s why the Japs always win an’ the Russians always 
lose.’—‘ That's Ju-jitsoo, is it?’ sez Spud, takin’ orf ’%s coat 
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=‘ That’s it, Spud,’ sez Nobby. ‘I ope it'll be a lesson to 
_I don’t charge you anything for learnin’ you—but I’m 
qillit’ to give lessons at fourpence a time to any young 
military gentleman present. Who'll ’ave fourpennoth ?’— 
‘That's Ju-jitsoo, is it?’ sez Spud, in a sort of dream; an’ 
then ’e makes a rush an’ knocks poor old Nobby over an’ sits 
on him.—‘ What's the Ju-jitsoo for this, Nobby?’ sez Spud, 
‘vin’ him a punch.—‘ Lemme get up, sez Nobby.” That, 
of its kind, is as good as can be, and so is the humour of the 
chapter in which is discussed the “erudition” of the private 
soldier, who tries to floor his fellows by private study of a 
cheap encyclopaedia ; so also is the fun of “The New Rules,” 
a situation in which Private Clark appears in the réle of 
referee at a cricket match. B Company, with Private 
Clark as referee, plays G Company, and G Company wins 
the toss. “ Crawley an’ Spud Murphy was the first men in, 
an’ I could see Spud didn’t ’arf like it.—‘ None of your larks, 
Nobby,’ sez Spud.—Go on, my man,’ sez Nobby, very 
haughtily, ‘attend to your business, and don’t talk to the 
yeferee. —‘If you give me out,’ sez Spud, wettin’ ’is hand an’ 
ketchin’ hold of the bat, ‘you just look out for yourself.’— 
‘Out!’ sez Nobby.—‘ What for?’ roars Spud, an’ all the 
chaps come runnin’ up.—‘I warn you off the field,’ sez 
Nobby firmly, ‘for threatenin’ the referee.” And so, 
jn one way and another, G Company is got rid 
of for eleven runs. The last extract is typical of 
the whole. It is all excellent fun; but is it, after all, the 
modern private soldier? Even the layman cannot make a 
mistake in thinking it a little too farcical. But if it is 
admittedly too farcical, and if, also, it is admittedly amusing, 
what value does it possess? Only, we fear, the value of 
caricature. It is good caricature, but it does not come near 
the level necessary for the psychologist endeavouring to 
presenta thoroughly convincing picture of the British private 
soldier. Mr. ‘Wallace’s private soldier is admirably amusing ; 
but simply because he is only amusing, he is unimportant. 





GARDEN GAMES OF CHILDREN. 
HILDREN in a garden might well be the descendants of 
Titania’s elves. They look upon themselves as the good 
fairies of the flowers to some extent, and would be delighted 
if they could hang a pearl on every cowslip’s ear; while to 
kill cankers in the moss-rose buds would be deemed by them 
a most proper work of benevolence, always supposing that 
they were not expected to go on with it longer than they 
pleased. They have, too, all that serious personal interest in 
the garden animals and flowers which Shakespeare attributes 
to his fairies. All the creatures, from the wicked green blight 
to the toads in the rockery, are personalities in whom they 
are interested, and there is not one of the garden population 
which is not occasionally called upon to play a part in the 
children’s games, or to serve as a recruit in some newly 
devised pastime in company with their friends the flowers on 
the lawn which is their stage and around the trees which 
are their scenery. 

There is absolutely no limit to their invention and 
their bright adoption of new characters for old situations. 
Recently some small children who, “owing to circum- 
stances over which they had no control,” were much 
thrown on their own resources had the happy thought 
of becoming the owners of a stud of racing snails, which, 
unlike other forms of racing, whether with horses, yachts, 
motors, or boats, was neither troublesome nor expensive. It 
is not every one who can find out for himself the way in which 
snails can be induced to race; but the discovery was made 
very promptly by these quick-witted representatives of 
Titania’s Court. In the dry month of May the snails, to 
judge by appearances, were all very thirsty. But a thirsty 
snail does not want to drink; it wants to walk in the wet, and 
to cool, not its lips, but its “foot,” that being the name given 
to the fleshy projection on which a snail walks. Seeing that 
the snails always came out to walk on places where water was 
spilt from the garden hose, the children hit upon the brilliant 
idea of making a racecourse for them by pouring water 
down a sloping tree-trunk, and setting the snails in a row to 
start at the bottom. Only a broad ribbon was kept wet down 
the trunk, and the snails “kept the course” admirably. They 
scarcely ever refused to race, though occasionally one “ grew 
cross and would only bubble.” As all these children were well 


posted up in the rules of a well-known sailing club to which 
their elders belonged, they proceeded to develop the snail- 
racing on the model of yacht club rules. They soon found out 
which were fast snails and which slow. A “gun” was fired at 
the start, and again when each snail crossed the line, and as 
their speed was ascertained the snails had handicaps or time 
allowances. It need scarcely be said that: they all had 
names. When not racing they were put back into particular 
clumps of iris, and it was found that whatever their 
wanderings at night, the same snails were always back ih 
the same iris clump next morning. The energetic discern- 
ment which can enlist snails as playmates finds matter for 
the deepest interest in all the garden animals, The solemh 
toads that live in the rockeries are “called upon” regularly, 
and fed, and when an ants’ nest swarms, they are fetched 
out at once by their small friends to enjoy a feast of 
winged ants. All the little thrushes and blackbirds, and 
the wrens’ and robins’ nests, are objects of the tenderest 
solicitude, of far more, indeed, than is good for the young 
birds or soothing to the nerves of the old ones. 

The best garden amusement which can possibly be provided 
for small children is a sandpit. As it is not ornamental, 
except in their own eyes, when it has been “ decorated,” the 
sandpit is best placed in a retired corner, or in a subsidiary 
garden or shrubbery. If the earth is dug out for about three 
feet, and the space filled in with two feet of good red sand, it 
will give several mornings’ amusement and occupation to 
children every dry week in the year, but especially in spring 
and summer. The sand is dry, or when moist soon dries, 
and it forms the material for building, gardening, forts, 
caves, mountains, harbours, cities, cathedrals, farms, golf 
courses, and switchback railways. These are peopled, planted, 
or “stocked” as they may require with dolls, lead soldiers, 
farmyard animals, and even fish, because saucers or plates 
sunk in the sand make capital lakes and ponds, which can be 
filled with real water. The trees, flowers, and shrubs planted 
in the sand are “real” too. The children of the Dutch 
country gentlemen are particularly fortunate in this respect, 
because their gardens and woods consist of sand and peat pretty 
equally mixed, and every shrubbery is a potential sandpit. 
The sandpit also has a “fauna” of its own, especially large 
shiny sand-beetles. One set of children enlisted these as 
material for play. They were allotted the réle of babies, and 
after being kept in a nursery were given baths, and put to 
bed in cottonwool boxes. But this did not suit the beetles, 
whose deaths enlarged the lists of infant mortality. 

The building of grottoes is a delightful garden game. It is 
said that this joy of children is due to the pious sentiment of 
our ancestors, whose spiritual ambition it was, next after a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchre, to gain further sanctity by 
a visit to the Spanish shrine of St. James of Compostella. At 
Compostella was the grotto in which the saint lived, and with 
the visit to the shrine was associated the memorial of the 
pilgrim’s scallop-shell. To remind good Roman Catholics of 
their duty to the saint, grottoes were built in the streets on St, 
James’s Day, so that the little piles of shells and stones which 
the London children ask us to “ remember” on that day, and 
of the origin of which they know nothing, are the one survival 
of the piety of Roman Catholic children handed down for 
more than three centuries and a half after the Reformation. 
But grottoes are built all the year round by children in our 
gardens. They are to them the ne plus ultra of garden 
architecture. The material must be beautiful and obtained 
with effort,—mossy tree-roots, shells, pretty stones, old 
glass, and bits of spar and rock coral. Two things are 
essential to a grotto: an inner cavern or cell, and if possible, a 
waterfall, and the cell must be capable of being illuminated. 
The cell is usually achieved, but the crowning beauty of the 
waterfall is too often denied them. Yet all children have 
traditions of other children who not only did make a waterfall, 
but also a fountain “which worked.” The aid of capable 
elders with a knowledge of engineering is only summoned 
very reluctantly. Nec deus intersit is a canon of gardening art 
which they always respect. They like to build the grotto to 
its last pinnacle with their own hands, and playing with 
water is in itself so delightful that they would not barter 
the pleasure even for the certainty of spectacular success. 
A river is sometimes made to flow out of the grotto in the 
following way. A length of garden hose is skilfully intro- 





duced at the back, the other end of the hose being fastened 
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to the bottom of a flower-pot full of water, the flower-pot 
being sunk in a mound and the hole corked. The company 
are then invited to see the grotto, and all are requested 
to shut their eyes. The cork is then removed, and the water 
trickles down the pipe and into and out of the grotto. Then 
the word “ Ready!” is given, and every one is at liberty to 
open his eyes, and enjoy the admirable spectacle as long as 
it lasts. 

Flower games are mainly the occupation of their quiet 
moments, yet daisy-chains and cowslip-balls keep them 
sedulously employed when the fancy takes them. Divination 
by flowers and plants also plays a part in their hours of 
garden ease. The dandelion-seeds blown at with their little 


pouting lips name the hour of the day or the day of the week ' 


on which some unknown treat will be theirs, and the rye 
grass and meadow fescue tell them whom they will marry or 
what they will be, what they will ride in, how they will be 
housed, and what they will wear. The seeds of the lawn 
plantains make sport as fighting cocks, and the horse chest- 
nuts threaded on strings afford a fortnight of challenge in 
the game of conquerors. “I spy” and hide-and-seek are 
naturally the main and standard form of active garden game, 
the joys of which need no description. But an added zest is 
given to this when bigger people play, who can be shown and 
taught to appreciate the excellence of all the most recently 
discovered hiding-places. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ADVANCE OF THE YELLOW RACE. 

(To rae Epiror oF THE “ Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—Because a branch of the yellow race is now carrying on 
a successful war on sea and land against one of the white 
nations of the West, it is supposed by some that, if finally 
successful, one result will be an armed advance of the whole 
yellow race against the white,—and this has been called “the 
yellow peril.” The “advance” of the yellow race to which 
I propose to draw attention is not an armed advance, the 
result of a victory to Japan in the present war with Russia, 
but an advance which is the inevitable result of an evolution 
of races that has been going on almost since man first 
appeared on this earth. As regards the present war, it must 
be remembered that the white race, as represented by Russia, 
is the aggressor; Japan is on her defence, fighting for her 
life and national existence. 

At the dawn of history the races inhabiting this earth may 
be divided by colour distinctions into five groups,—‘ red,” 
“ white,” “yellow,” “ black,” and “brown.” The evolution of 
mankind involves a struggle between these groups for posses- 
sion of the world, the fittest surviving. Whether these different 
groups of the human race had originally one home and colour, 
which colour was changed in the course of countless ages to 
suit the circumstances of the new homes to which they 
migrated, or whether each group had its own home and 
colour and other special characteristics ab initio, can only be 
a matter of conjecture. What is usually called “the home of 
the human race” in Central Asia can only really be called “the 
home of civilisation.” One thing we know which would appear to 
support the latter theory,—viz., there is an inherent antagonism 
between these groups amounting almost to a natural law 
which prevents them from living together in the same 
country and keeping their independence and separate 
identity. One group either exterminates, drives out, or 
absorbs the other; or, as in India, rules it fora time as an 
alien race. Let us see what is the teaching of history as 
regards this racial fight. In North America the red race 
has almost disappeared before the white. In South America 
it is the same, though here, owing to a larger intermixture of 
races, there is a brown race, which, however, calls itself white. 
What the future of the imported negro race will be is a question 
which it is not easy to predict. Everything points to exter- 
mination or expulsion, for the character and anti-race feeling 
of the white race preclude absorption. In so much of 
South Africa as is a white man’s country the native races are 
being displaced. In Australia the blacks, save a few tribes in 
a degraded state, have passed away, and soon the race will be 
extinct. The brown man has made a better stand simply 
because he mostly inhabits countries where the white man 





‘call “a look see,” and his numbers are few. 








cannot take up a permanent abode. The white man can only 
displace the coloured races when he can in every way take 
their place. In every case where the white race has met the 
brown and red, and it was a white man’s country—that is, 
a country where the white man can live, labour, and reproducg 
himself without deterioration—the coloured races have been 
displaced. 

In the West and South, therefore, we find the white race 
dominant and advancing, and the red, black, and brown either 
nearly extinct or decadent. In the East a very different state 
of affairs meets us. Here, although the white man has estab. 
lished political rule in several countries, he has not displaced 
the native races, for he cannot get on without them nor take 
their place. The East is not really a white man’s country, 
The white man comes and goes, but he does not take root in 
the soil. Here the white and yellow races came face to facg 
for the first time, and with small advantage to the white, What 
the white man has done in the West and South, the yellow 
man, whenever he has emerged from his seclusion, has done in 
the East, and the racial struggle of the future will be between 
these two. Singapore and Penang are practically Chinese 
towns. In the Malay Protected States the shops and mines 
are in the hands of Chinamen, and they are fast acquiring so 
much of the land as is worth having, whilst the native Malays 
stand by idle, sullen, proud, and decadent. Here, as in India, 
the white man rules but does not really possess; the yellow 
man is fast gaining possession, and will soon want to rule 
also. China, the home of the yellow race, has, so far as the 
civilisation of the West is concerned, been asleep for centuries, 
but the awakening is at hand. Japan, a branch of the yellow 
race, has wakened up in a generation to some purpose. It is 
a commonplace of history that a people usually have the kind 
of government they deserve, but this does not imply that it is 
the kind of government best suited to their needs or the kind 
they desire. Ifa people choose to put up with a bad, corrupt 
government, it is because they are not sufficiently advanced 
to make a united effort to get a better. There is an 
evolution of governments as well as of races and individuals, 
The initiative in the desire for better things is usually with 
the individual, then it passes to the community, and the 
community forces its will on the rulers. He with whom was 
the initiative may be at the top or bottom of the social scale, 
He may be a ruler or noble, or a poor peasant who has a soul 
seeking after better things for himself and his fellows. If it 
begins at the top, the movement will be quick and immediately 
effective, as in Japan; if at the bottom, as in China, it will 
be slow, secret, spasmodic, and in its course temporarily 
destructive, but none the less effective in the end. There is 
unrest in China and a desire for a better government. China 
is conservative and slow to move, but this will make the move- 
ment more effective and lasting when it does come. It is not 
to be thought that in view of the great onward movement 
towards a higher standard of government by the nations, and 
especially in view of what Japan,a branch of the same yellow 
race, has done, China alone will always stand still. China 
will realise that it was by adopting and applying what was 
best in the civilisation of the West that Japan, on whom 
she used to look with contempt, was able to take her place 
as a first-class world-Power and defeat the feared and 
hated Russian on sea and land. Every one who knows China 
appreciates the potentiality of the race and the great future 
before it. 

In America and Australia the white man has shown his 
fear of the yellow by passing exclusion laws against him. In 
South Africa the white man first displaced the black, and 
then, finding he could not do the work of the country alone, 
he has called in the yellow race. At present the Chinamen 
are brought in under restrictions. They are not to engage in 
any work save mining; they are not allowed outside the 
camps, nor can they settle in the country after their term of 
service is over; they are sent back to China. All these 
restrictions show the same fear as in America and Australia. 
How long will they be effective? Just so long as the 
Chinaman chooses. He is at present having what he would 
The whole 
of China is permeated by secret societies, and the Chinamen 
have a power of combination well known to all who have had 
to do with their management. They will carry all this with 
them to South Africa. It may be possible to hold a small number 
in leading-strings, but when it comes to fifty or a hundred 
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thousand who will act together as one man, how are they to be 
coerced should they refuse to stay in camp or return to China ? 
Before the foundations of Rome were laid there was a homo- 
geneous people dwelling in China with a form of government 
and no mean degree of civilisation. Rome flourished for eleven 
centuries and became the Empire of the Western World, then 
decayed and passed away, and her civilisation became the 
heritage of others. But China remains as a united Empire 
tothisday. In this marvellous continuity in the past lies the 
promise of the future. It took the nations of Europe two 
thousand years to advance from barbarism to their present 
position. It took the Japanese, a branch of the yellow race, 
a generation to adopt and apply all the best results of this 
long struggle. We are told that when the present Emperor 
of Japan was a boy the sort of training that was supposed 
to fit him for the part he was to be allowed to take in the 
government of his country was making artificial flowers. He 
js only now just over middle age, yet he rules as a constitu- 
tional Monarch over an Empire with which the most powerful 
and most advanced Empire of the West was glad to form 
an Alliance as with an equal. His Navy has driven the 
Russian flag from the China seas. On land the tactics and 
strategy, the endurance, self-sacrifice, and bravery, the care 
for the wounded in the field, and the splendid hospital 
arrangements of the Japanese Army are the admiration of 
the civilised world. In the world’s history there is nothing 
like the advance of Japan in the last generation. Wesee some 
of the results of the adoption of the civilisation of the West 
by thirty millions of the yellow race. Will any one who 
really knows him venture to say that the Chinaman is less 
well equipped mentally and physically than the Japanese ? 
What, then, will be the result when the five hundred millions 
of China follow the example of their kindred of Japan? On 
the northern borders of China the white and yellow races have 
been face to face for some time, and the advantage appeared 
to be with the white. But the tide soon turned, and to-day 
the aggressive armies of the white Czar, under his ablest 
generals, have had to retire hopelessly beaten before the 
yellow race. These are the long shadows which the coming 
event—the advance of the yellow race—casts before it for the 
information of those who care to see. 

The white race can only live, flourish, and reproduce itself 
without deterioration in countries where it can labour without 
the help of coloured races—z.e., in cold or temperate climates 
—therefore the sphere of its existence is limited. On the 
other hand, the yellow race can live, work, thrive, and repro- 
duce itself without deterioration in any country in the world. 
The yellow man can adapt himself to his surroundings, whether 
it be the cold of the North or the heat of the Tropics. His 
equipment is all in his favour. He is intelligent, hardy, 
frugal, and industrious, and his instincts are those of the 
permanent settler. The Chinese branch of the race never 
were fighters. They left fighting to others, and went on 
cultivating the soil, reaping where they had sown. The 
phrase “the meek shall inherit the earth” has a more 
extended meaning and application than it usually obtains, 
and the history of China is proof of its truth. Timur and 
Ghengis Khan, and the many others who invaded China, were 
not of the meek of the earth, Their Empires have passed 
away like a tale that is told, and hardly a trace of them 
is left; but the Chinaman remains still where history first 
finds him., The Chinese are not by instinct a fighting race 
(though they may well be trained to war, as Gordon’s “ Ever 
Victorious Army” proved), yet they are a dominant race 
withal, If a Chinaman marries a white woman in Australia 
or America, or a Malay woman in the Straits, the children 
take after the father, hardly ever after the mother. Horde 
after horde from the North and West invaded and conquered 
China; alien dynasty after alien dynasty occupied the throne ; 
but it had but a passing and superficial effect on the Chinese. 
The Chinaman did not adopt the ways or language of 
the conquerors; they adopted his, and often became more 
Chinese than the aborigine. The successive invading 
hordes were absorbed by the Chinese as rivers are 
absorbed by the sea, and the Chinaman always remained. 
Every one who has been to China knows how he felt 
himself fascinated and dominated by the land and its 
people. The teeming millions of China will not always stay 
at home, and the nations of the world cannot always go on 
shutting their doors against them. 





The final racial fight will be between the white and yellow 
races. But it will be a “ war of peace,” unless the white race 
chooses, as in the present war, to make it other. It is a signifi- 
cant fact that the white, black, and red races are on the decrease 
all over the world, and the yellow race is increasing. This 
world existed prebably for countless ages before the first man 
appeared on it—where his home was, and what his colour, 
who can say P—and it may exist for countless ages after the 
last man has passed away ; but everything points to that last 
man being of the yellow race.—I am, Sir, &., 0. 


[ We publish our correspondent’s interesting and suggestive 
paper, though we think he somewhat exaggerates in what he 
says as to the Chinese. Nor can we accept his much too wide 
and general statement that the white race is decreasing. 
Taken as a whole, the white race is increasing, though 
some sections of it may temporarily be stationary, or even 
decreasing. It would be very rash, however, to say that 
such phenomena will be lasting, even in the extreme case of 
France.—Ep. Spectator. ] 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE SCOTTISH CHURCHES BILL. 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—The Churches (Scotland) Bill was not before you when 
writing your able article last week on the Lord Advocate’s 
introduction of it; and there are some points of interest with 
regard to each of the bodies therein embraced, apart from your 
question whether there should be such a colligation at all. 


(1) The Lord Advocate said that the Free Church is to enjoy 
the property to be allocated to her “free of all the original 
trusts, if such there were.” This seemed a little startling, if it 
referred to the doctrinal trusts of a body which only a year ago 
had gained such an enormous judicial award by the precise plea 
that it was not free of any of the original trusts of 1843, and had 
no constitutional power to vary its doctrines. But the Lord 
Advocate’s words do not appear in the Act. The general clause 
dealing with that matter provides simply that “the Free Church 
and the United Free Church respectively shall hold any property, 
allocated to them under this Act, for the purposes of and in 
accordance with their respective constitutions.” In the case of the 
Free Church the “claim of right of 1842 and 1848,” which they 
recently “represented to the Government,” is only a small part 
of its now too rigid constitution, and the only property which 
those 1843 documents claim (and that parenthetically and in 
connection with a denial of the right of the Established Church 
to its position) is the State property and emoluments which 
the last-mentioned Church presently enjoys. The trusts from 
which the Free Church is to be free, as a perusal of the whole 
Act shows, are no doubt either those which they are “unable 
adequately to carry out,” and from which they are to be deliveted 
by allocation of the surplus to the other body, or, in the case of 
property to be allocated to themselves, the “ special trusts ” which 
have hitherto been impressed upon the various parts of it, but to 
which these parts may not be “ appropriated either collectively or 
severally” by the new Commission. The donors of money for 
these special trusts (foreign missions, home missions, &c.), or 
their children, are in nineteen cases out of twenty members of 
the United Free Church, and they no doubt hope that there will 
be as little spoliation as possible. But while it is impossible to 
say that the setting up of another separate community is a gain 
to Scotland, it is most desirable that what money it does get over 
and above its pro tanto share shall be saved from future waste 
and mismanagement, and that it shall receive or retain such 
powers of adaptation and affiliation as may enable it in the per- 
plexing years to come to throw itself more and more into the 
vital current of Scottish religious history. 

(2) The United Free Church is to hold its allocated property 
“ for the purposes of and in accordance with its constitution.” It 
has a complex and elaborate constitution ; but at its origin in 1900 
it prepared no document setting out what that is, and in the great 
cause which was at once raised it authorised its counsel to claim 
for itself at least the same legislative freedom as it imputed to 
one of its constituent bodies ever since 1843. The House of Lords 
refused to the Free Church section the freedom so imputed 
and stripped it of the property; but ten days later the 
United Free Church, determining, if it had lost its cash, to be at 
least unambiguous in its constitution, repeated unanimously its 
claim of freedom to revise and unite, and last month an undivided 
Assembly sent it down in time-honoured form to be recognised 
by the Presbyteries and Sessions. This unanimity has apparently 
satisfied the Government, and the only condition stated by it in 
their case is one—stricter than on the side of the Free Church— 
that money for missions or other special trusts which may be left 
in the hands of the United Free Church shall remain dedicated 
to those special purposes. But these and all its moneys are by 
the Bill to be held “in accordance with its constitution,” and 
though the United Free Church holds its resolutions of Church 
freedom of 1905 to be (along with the Scriptures, which are 
made thereby its only unchanging standards) the written centre 
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of its unwritten (or uncodified) constitution, the Bill does not 
say so. The resolutions were, however, not only unanimous, but 
extraordinarily distinct and emphatic; and it may be assumed 
that no future judicial tribunal will profess not to understand, 
though at a time of excitement it might refuse to tolerate 
them. I think the Government has in this matter been just 
both to the Scottish Church and to the law, though there might 
be no harm in the Bill recognising, or giving power to the 
Commission to recognise (as the Lord Advocate seemed to 
do), the freedom for which the former has twice counted the 
world well lost. But you scarcely appreciate the distinction 
which the Scottish Free Churches have by their history been led 
to make between legislation and the common law. From the 
common law they claim toleration and justice, provided, as in 
this case, their constitution is made unmistakably clear to the 
Courts. But they feel outraged when called to go past it to 
Parliament in order “to obtain power to make alterations in 
their spiritual structure,” even if that power be expressed as one 
to make these alterations “ without exposing themselves ” to loss 
of property. 

(3) At this point comes in the Church of Scotland. Agreeing 
with you as to the inexpediency of tacking on the legislation in 
its favour to an Executive Commission Bill intended to meet 
other and pressing necessities, there are yet some things to be 
observed in fairness to it and to the Churches outside. Englishmen 
never quite understand that in Scotland the objection to State 
control is far stronger in all the Churches than the objection to 
State endowment. The former—the refusal to accept control, not 
even in creeds, but in mere Church policy and expansion—was 
the sole cause of the Disruption of 1843, and so deep is 
the feeling still that the Free Church Moderator last month 
could not refrain from protesting that even after receiving 
their new endowments they will hold themselves free to 
change their Confession the moment they become satisfied it 
is needed, It will probably, therefore, be hopeless to expect 
either that body, or the more powerful United Free Church, 
positively to “support” an application to Parliament by the 
Church of Scotland to vary its relation tothe creed. It would be 
dead against the original raison @étre of both, and the utmost 
that can be looked for is the position taken by the United Free 
Advisory Committee on Friday week, which “declined to express 
any opinion, either favourable or hostile, as to the clause dealing 
_with the Church of Scotland.” But it is more important to observe 
that the objection to State control on the side of creed and 
spiritual structure is intensely strong even within the Established 
Church itself. Difficult as that Church’s position was after the 
legal decisions of 1843, it has during these sixty years succeeded, 
at first under leaders now gone, and later under men like Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh, in refusing to utter one word unworthy of 
a Church which earnestly desires to be free. And during the 
last ten years this has resulted not only in proposals for a legis- 
lative grant of freedom in creed and other essentials, but in a 
powerful protest renewed year after year within the Church, that 
at least as to creed and subscription the Church is free already, 
and may and should make its own changes. That view has not 
satisfied the Assembly’s majority ; and arecent opinion of counsel 
and other considerations led the chief clerical lawyer of the 
Church to declare a fortnight ago that some of their recent credal 
proceedings were frankly illegal. In these circumstances, it is 
natural to catch, even hastily, at a fair opportunity of getting 
Parliament to act. And the main thing to remember as to the 
Church’s proposal to Parliament is, that so far as it goes, it is 
wholly a relaxation, a release, a proposal for freedom. That does 
not affect the Churches outside, because they always remember 
Chalmers’s utterance in 1843, that to go to Parliament for a 
particular enactment, “ when the thing in jeopardy is the enacting 
power, is bringing this power into greater jeopardy still.” But 
whatever may have been the case five years ago, the Church of 
Scotland now waives the question which body is, in the first 
instance, the enacting power,—at least when the proposed enact- 
ment is for its Assembly’s greater freedom. Then the change is 
not an extreme one. There is still to be a subscription to the 
statutory Westminster Confession: it is the form of clerical sub- 
scription only that is to be left to the Church to settle. It would 
have been much better if the Church as well as the Assembly had 
been consulted for a year, in the usual Presbyterial way, on the 
proposal for change of a statutory ordinance in force for three 
hundred years. Butthe Assembly at least came to be unanimous, 
and the Church generally will be consulted on the new Formula. 
In substance the proposal is good, and it is in the line of the 
aspirations of the whole Church of Scotland since the days of 
Knox, and of the present Church of Scotland for the decade 
immediately gone by, and probably much longer. 

They are not casual atoms which have drifted together into 
this Bill. Their history has been manifestly ‘“ co-operant to an 
end”; and in both the end and the process every Scotsman, as 
well as every Church in Scotland, has a right to be interested. 


—I an, Sir, &c., bie | 5 





[To THe EpiTror oF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—There is one clause to which many will take exception 
in your otherwise admirable article on the Scottish Churches 
Bill in the Spectator of June 10th. You say that unless all 
serious opposition to the Government Bill is abandoned, the 
doctrinal clauses—i.e., those relating to the Established 
Church of Scotland—should be withdrawn. But you go on 
to insist that if those clauses are to be withdrawn, the leaders 








of the United Free Church must undertake to give the fullest 
support to the Bill of the Established. Church (embodying 
those doctrinal clauses) when it is next presented, and yon 
say that those leaders must not allow any former objections 
held by them to justify opposition to the measure. Novy, 
unless you assume that the objections to those doctrinal 
clauses are absolutely without principle, you surely are 
suggesting that the leaders of the United Free Church shall 
sell their principles in order to get their Bill passed this 
Session. And that is hardly like the Spectator. You con. 
demn the feeling that in some cases inspires opposition to 
the doctrinal clauses; but it cannot be doubted that in some 
cases, at any rate, this opposition arises, not from any jealousy 
of the Established Church, but from principle, and from a 
conscientious conviction that in the case of an Established 
Church the question of doctrinal freedom cannot be separated 
from the question of Establishment.. Your position also is 
surely a little illogical. For you consider that the only 
justification for the insertion of the doctrinal clauses would 
be success in passing the whole Bill. You also hold that such 
success is not likely to be achieved, and consequently blame 
the Government for inserting these clauses. Yet apparently 
in your opinion the insertion of these clauses may also be 
justified by their withdrawal being used in order to “doa 
deal” with the United Free Church leaders. Have you not 
lost sight of the real objection to the insertion of these 
doctrinal clauses in the Free Church Bill,—namely, that the 
principles involved are separate and dissimilar, and that 
the linking together of the two questions in this Bill puts 
undue and unfair pressure on the sorely tried leaders of the 
United Free Church in their present distress >—I am, Sir, &c., 
RICHARD Picort, 
1 Earlsfield Road, Wandsworth Common. 





THE “ROBERTS” FUND FOR NATIONAL 
RIFLE SHOOTING. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—It may be that the appeal made through the Press by 
Earl Roberts to the nation will meet with the success that it 
deserves, coming as it does from a high-minded, patriotic 
statesman, but I very much doubt his getting £100,000, or 
anything approaching that sum. But now for something 
practical. We want to help Lord Roberts to get the sinews 
of war to help him in his crusade. How is it to be done? 
The answer is not difficult. Let the women of England and 
Scotland and Wales and Ireland—the many good ones, one at 
least in every village in the country, and in every ward in the 
towns—stir themselves, shake the scales off their eyes, arm 
themselves with subscription-lists in any form they think best, 
pray the men for money, and pay the amount received to Lord 
Roberts’s Fund, at Cox and Co.’s, 16 Charing Cross, London. 
Let the committees of all kinds of clubs throughout the 
kingdom (both gentlemen’s and ladies’), and the managers of 
hotels, authorise their secretaries (as a wholly exceptional 
matter) to put up subscription-lists in their halls and club- 
houses for this purpose, attached to a copy of Lord Roberts’s 
Whit-Monday letter. So shall we show that we can do some- 
thing for our people and our country without waiting for the 
tardy aid of Government.—I am, Sir, &c., 
DEFENSOR. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN ON GERMANY AS THE 

WORKING-MAN’S PARADISE. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—Will you allow me to add a word in confirmation of 
“A German Free-Trader’s” letter on the above (Spectator, 
June 10th)? Iwas for nine years sole manager of a woollen 
factory in the neighbourhood of Berlin, and had under my 
control five hundred German workpeople. I had, therefore, 
ample opportunity for seeing how they lived. Their dinner 
often consisted of nothing but black bread and salt herring 
(raw). To maintain that horseflesh is not a staple article of 
food among them, when they could afford meat at all, is, of 
course, to betray gross ignorance of the country, as the 
Ross-Schlichtereten (horseflesh butchers) are an institution 
well known and well patronised all over Germany. If 
personal evidence of English working men is. required, 
there is no need to send to Germany a deputation, whose 
evidence, after all, could never be anything but superficial, 
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There are scores of English working men, in York- 


shire at any rate, and I believe in many other parts of 
the kingdom, who have lived for years—in some cases as 
long as twenty years—in Germany and Austria, and mixed 
daily with the working class in those countries. Their 
evidence, if it could be collected, would form a valuable 
yefutation of much irresponsible and ignorant talk. It is a 
significant fact that English skilled labour always asked and 
obtained 50 to 100 per cent. more wage in Germany than 
was obtainable in England. These men, indeed, always found 
that to live as they were accustomed to live in their own 
country cost them so much more. Such high wages are of 
course not paid to native workmen. We have the evidence 
of our own Blue-books that they receive on the average less 
than their brethren in England; their standard of living, 
which is also affected by the higher cost of many necessities, 
jg thus correspondingly lower.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Bradford. ARTHUR B. Burrows. 





COTTON TRADE EXPANSION. 
[To tue Epiror or THE “ Spectator.” } 
Srr,—I am not disposed to take “lying down”’ the statement 
of “The Tariff Commission” that the cotton industry as a 
whole is practically stationary. This is said at a time of 
extraordinary expansion in our staple trade. There has been 
nothing like it experienced by the oldest Lancashire spinner. 
What are the facts of the case? And in order to give chapter 
and verse, I beg space for the following table of forty-six new 
mills that are at the present time in course of erection, or have 
been got ready for work during the past few months or so :— 





Name or Mitt, SPINDLES, Name or Mitt. SPINDLES. 
WME cade, cecosacece 80,000 |Brought forward ... 2,105,000 
COMME sivsccnctese 60,000 MM ovcaccdcasexsecsns 120,000 
GED aisascveseetdecian 80,000 OT ee 100,000 
TIGEW 000 o6sc00ssecee ‘70,000 DO ee 100,000 
Irwell Bank ...... 80,000 SP IRGUE .o0ccocavcce 100,000 
Majestic .........00 85,000 GANG oi ccecccéascss 100,000 
MORAG Acts d. tcseee 70,000 BOG i escnoce6cccsss 90,000 
GMO icnjackensis 85,000 TN sos hecdecexdesan 80,000 
WIGUOR vcccawtsssacsse 60,000 LG CS eee 100,000 
Asia 80,000 WOU cn cicaaactanacwtea 100,000 

| 5. 40,000 
Fernhurst ......... 80,000 
WOM eveckstasadundice 100,000 
COWNNE: «.:.cccscese 100,000 
EOED. ocdcccdecescese 100,000 
"WEEE | ccd core snace 50,000 
WOOION cd csv cen eotis 50,000 
DROUGOND <vcaseacesses 80,000 
PEE conse cnicavies 100,000 
MEOMEY Sedecsceonsatca 100,000 
GROWS docssecouddcsss 100,000 
FEUERG? sscsiehscavecae 110,000 

EOUAL. -cossceqacscs 4,005,000 








The cost of these factories (four million spindles) will be close 
upon five millions sterling, and they will find employment for 
about ten thousand fresh workpeople. This, then, is cotton 
that is stationary or going. I leave the figures to speak for 
themselves, adding for outsiders that the new spindlege this 
year is not far off ten per cent. of an increase.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Witiiam TATTERSALU, 
Strutt Street, Manchester. 





THE PHYSICAL TRAINING OF THE WELL-TO-DO 
CLASSES IN ENGLAND. 
(To rue Epiron or THE “SPectTator.”] 
Srr,—Mr. Horsfall has raised an interesting controversy, and 
one that I have heard keenly debated among British school- 
masters. Asa whilom member of a German Burschenschafe, 
I should be inclined to disagree with Mr. Horsfall. and believe 
that the physical development of well-to-de classes in England 
was at least as good as that of Germans in tae corresponding 
rank of life. In the case, however, of the working classes I 
should say that the supericrity lay with Germans rather than 
with Englishmen. Although Mr. Horsfall has not included 
our public-school boys and boys at the German gymnasia as 
constituting a section of the community whom it is desirable 
to compare, I have written to a friend who is a Professor at a 
Soutb German Real-gymnasium and asked him to obtain for 
me photographs that may be compared with those taken of 
Rton boys of the same age. Since we have no gymnasium at 





Eton, and the physical development of our boys is entirely 
due to rowing, cricket, football, and athletics, it will, I think, 
be interesting to see whether the German system of carefully 
supervised gymnastics produces better results than ours, I 
shall have much pleasure in sending the photographs to the 
editor of the journal mentioned in your editorial note to 
Mr. Horsfall’s letter in last week’s issue. Photographs are, 
however, at the best but misleading tests. Actual statistics 
of weight, height, chest, and cranial capacity, and various 
other anthropometric details, can alone decide the question. 
—I am, Sir, &c., M. D. H1t1. 
Eton College, Windsor. r 





THE BONN FESTIVAL. 


[To tHe Eprror or tHe “ SprcratTor.””} 


S1r,—In the town where Beethoven was born and in the hall 
erected to his memory a Festival has recently taken place,—a 
feast indeed of music. It began on Sunday, May 28th, and 
ended on Thursday, June Ist. During those days some of 
the greatest players in the world played of the best music in 
the world to an enraptured and enthusiastic audience. The 
atmosphere itself seems surcharged with pent-up enthusiasm, 
with expectancy, as evening after evening the Beethoven Halle 
rings to the sound of “ music deep as love or life.” 


The concerts begin at six o’clock. You walk through the old 
streets, the women without hats, everybody making for the same 
object: artists from all the capitals in Europe, students of all 
nationalities, crowds young and old, all streaming towards the 
Beethoven Halle. MHalf-way through the concert there is a 
“pause,” and the audience go into the adjoining garden and’ sit 
there till a “fanfare” on the trumpet recalls you to your place 
refreshed and rested and ready to hear more. 


To show the calibre of the Festival one need only mention the 
names of some of the artists,—the Joachim Quartet, La Société 
des Instruments 4 Vent from Paris, Dohnanyi, Busoni, &c.; and 
for the composers, Beethoven, Brahms, Mozart, Haydn, &c. The 
first performance began with a Haydn octet, in which the wind 
instruments of the Society alluded to above revealed to those 
who had not heard them before a power of tone, a perfect 
ensemble, and as pure an interpretation as any frequenter of Bonn 
festivals could wish. ‘They played again in an octet of Gouvy’s ; 
the work was not worthy of their mettle, but some of them delighted 
the audience in the Eb Mozart quintet for pianoforte and oboe, 
clarinet, horn, and bassoon, and in the Beethoven quintet in the 
same key and same combination of instruments. Dohnanyi 
played the pianoforte in both pieces with all the self-control 
and true artistic playing needed particularly for Mozart. ' He 
played again in the big Eb Beethoven Trio and in the G major 
(Friihling) sonata with Joachim. Besides the Société des Instru- 
ments 4 Vent from Paris, there was another society, Des 
Instruments Anciens; they played on the quinton, clavecin, 
viole d’amour, viole de gambe, and contrebasse (two ladies and 
four men) music by Mouret, Sacchini, Bruni, Destouches, &c. 
The first performance was interesting and had a certain charm ; 
but after a time the thin tone of the clavecin jarred on the 
nerves, the quinton sounded shrill, the music insipid. It was 
rather like being given eaw sucrée after Burgundy. In the 
Trianon or the Sans-Souci Palace it must have sounded charming. 
The hall at Bonn was too big, and the walls were still resounding 
and every heart vibrating to the organ tone of the four Strads 
of the Joachim Quartet and the ring of a Bechstein pianoforte. 
It was rather hard after that for a clavecin to tinkle, however 
well played, and certainly hard on Frederick the Great’s sonatas 
to figure in the same programme as Opus 110 (Beethoven sonata), 
Then the Quartet,—it would be impertinent to praise; one can onl 
say that every performance seemed better than the last, and that 
in the beautiful A minor Brahms they surpassed themselves. It 
would have been worth a journey much longer than to Bonn to hear 
the phrasing in the first movement alone. When Joachim played 
the two solo bars leading into the second subject, a murmur of 
appreciation seemed to run through the audience; a murmur 
that one could not hear, if I may be pardoned an Irishism, but 
that one felt in the marrow of one’s bones. It was rather 
amusing thinking of an article which appeared in a London 
weekly a few weeks ago, stating that nowhere but in England 
would people listen to such a quartet as this, with its scratching 
tone and other glaring defects! The Revue des deux Mondes that 
same week had an article telling of their unique playing, and of the 
ovations they had received iz Paris; the Italian newspapers tell 
the same story in Rome. It made one feel that if Flaubert had 
included a musical section in “ Le Dossier de la Bétise humaine,” 
it would have consisted of articles of this kind. At Bonn every 
bar of their perfect ensemble, of their phrasing, was appreciated 
to the full; no nuance was lost; the enjoyment was so keen 
and so deep, and hearts so full, that it was a relief to be able to 
join in the round after round of “ Bravos!” bringing back again 
and again those whose sounds can well be described as “Music, 
sister of sunrise and herald of life to be.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., MS. 
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A DAY OF REMEMBRANCE FOR ALL BRITONS. 

[To tHe Epitror of Tue “Spectator.” ] 
S1z,—* Dulce Domum,” writing from Southern California in 
your issue of May 27th, expresses the wish “ that there were a 
day set apart—a Sunday—as an annual Day of Remembrance 
between Britons at home and Britons abroad ......a day 
wher Britons and British-born, high and low, rich and poor 
together, might, in their own places of worship—church or 
chapel or camp—remember one another as members of a 
family.” I would say in reply that in my parish, situated 
withih sight of the Devonshire moorland that he loves, we 
have something like what he asks for on the first Sunday in 
each month. When we have prayed for all the members 
of the Church militant in Prayer-book words, we continue 
kneeling and sing together the Hymn for Absent Friends, 
No. 595 in “ Ancient and Modern” :— 

“ Holy Father, in Thy mercy 
Hear our anxious prayer, 
Keep our loved ones, now far absent, 
’Neath Thy care.” 

Why should not this become a more general practice, so that 
friends abroad might know that on this one Sunday in each 
month they would be specially remembered in prayer by 
friends met together in the old parish church at home ?— 
I am, Sir, &c., A Devon Parson. 





OUR LONDON THAMES. 
[To tHe Epitor or tue ‘“SpEctaTor.”| 
S1tr,—May I remind the citizens of London of a truth which 
in their corporate capacity they fail to lay to heart? It is 
that in their river they possess a property of inestimable 
value. Suppose it were proposed to create in the heart of the 
Metropolis a superb water park flanked by a long line of 
noble edifices or buildings instinct with human interest, the 
only objection to the scheme would be that it would cost more 
than the richest community in the world could dare to spend 
upon its delights. But Nature and History have presented it 
to the present generation for nothing. This week the steam- 
boat service which the County Council has provided is to be 
inaugurated with becoming pageantry. The managers, in 
their concern to make it financially self-supporting, attach 
importance to the development of a popular taste for trips 
by water. They are right. Nothing could be more refreshing 
than the varied panorama of palaces and churches, of wharves 
and warehouses, of gardens and quays, of bridges that span 
the flood, and picturesque craft of all sorts that rush or drift 
or lie lazily upon its bosom. Unfortunately, trade in these days 
has ceased to be aware of its own dignity. The use of a wall, 
according to the usage of modern competition in eye-catching, 
is to carry huge placards: the function of a roof is to bear 
letters of still more monstrous size. It is only too certain 
that the advent of the municipal boats will stimulate the 
tendency to multiply and magnify the advertising defacements 
on the banks. Already there is a marked extension of opera- 
tions undertaken with a view to hitting the defenceless 
passengers in the eye. The remedy? Surely it is obvious. 
Some years ago the Council got powers to prohibit sky-signs. 
They are prohibited accordingly. No one murmurs. And 
every man, woman, and child in the Metropolis is the happier 
(though they may not all be conscious of the obligation) for 
the statute which has saved the firmament from eclipse. 
Spring Gardens has only to ask the Legislature to give con- 
sistent effect to its intention by enabling the municipal 
authority to prohibit any grossly disfiguring display in the 
way of letters or advertising emblems.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Wimbledon. RICHARDSON Evans, 





WHISTLER’S “BATTERSEA BRIDGE”: 
A NATIONAL OPPORTUNITY. 
[To Tug# EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
S1tr,—Some of the readers of the Spectator may be interested 
to know that there is now an opportunity of securing for the 
National Gallery a fine nocturne by Whistler. The Executive 
Committee of the National Art-Collections Fund has entered 
into negotiations with the owner of the “ Battersea Bridge,” 
who has offered to sell the picture for £2,000 if the destination 
of the work is to be a national collection. The offer is a 


a 
offer closes at the end of July, and at present, though 
most of the purchase-money has been promised, a certain: 
amount still needs to be raised. No work of this class, in’ 
which Whistler was pre-eminent, belongs to a public collection, 
and no work of the artist is to be found in a public gallery in 
London. It would be a great pity if this opportunity werg: 
allowed to pass for obtaining so fine a work as the one in 
question. Subscriptions will be received by the hon. secre. 
taries of the National Art-Collections Fund, 47 Victoria 
Street, Westminster.—I am, Sir, &ce., H. §. 





THE OWL AND THE BAKER’S DAUGHTER. 
{TO THE EDITOR OF THK “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—In the review of books on “ Popular Natural History” 
in your number of May 20th is the following sentence with 
reference to the owl:—‘*There is a mysterious line jn 
Shakespeare which runs: ‘The owl is said to have been the 
baker’s daughter.” The correct quotation is: “They say the 
owl was a baker’s daughter,” and I would add to the explana. 
tion which follows—that the allusion is to the legend that our 
Lord begged bread of a baker, who was about to give it, when 
his daughter demurred, and as a punishment she was turned 
into an owl—that the Romany phrase for “owlet” is Maro. 
mengro’s chavi, which means “the baker’s daughter.” Is it 
not possible that the legend is one of the many which have 
been brought to us from the East by the gipsies, and that 
Shakespeare heard it during his early Warwickshire days? 
At any rate, the coincidence is interesting.—I am, Sir, &., 

Kennington Hall, Ashford, Kent. Francis ABELL, 





NAPLES SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
ANIMALS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

S1r,—I venture to ask you again to insert in the Spectator an 
appeal on behalf of the Naples Society for the Protection of 
Animals. During 1904 its inspectors attached extra animals 
to 18,880 overloaded vehicles, and diminished the loads of 
27,686 others ; while they confiscated about 26,000 sticks and 
stakes used for beating, besides 1,105 spiked bits and many 
other instruments of torture. They prosecuted 3,094 cases, 
of which 1,070 were for beating, 835 for overloading, and 946 
for sores. Two persons were convicted for blinding decoy 
birds to make them sing at night. The Society has suppressed 
the disgusting exhibition at the Dog Grotto near Naples, 
where for centuries a dog has been plunged into carbonic acid 
gas to show that the latter will not support life, and then 
released after terrible struggles, only to be subjected again to 
the same process twenty or thirty times a day for the amuse- 
ment of sightseers. The Society prosecuted the owner of the 
Grotto several times without success; but finally, after 
carrying on an agitation in the Italian newspapers, it induced 
the Government to forbid the spectacle. It has also caused 
the local authorities throughout Southern Italy to prohibit 
bull-baiting. The Society has accomplished much in the 
short space of fourteen years, thanks largely to the munificence 
of its treasurer, Mr. J. H. Buxton; but much still remains to 
be done, and I appeal to the generous hearts of my com- 
patriots, begging them to help us carry on our work of mercy. 
Contributions, both great and small, will be thankfully 
received and promptly acknowledged by Miss P. H. Jobn- 
ston, The Beeches, Carlisle; and Mr. Leonard T. Hawksley, 
2 Via Vittoria, Naples, Italy.—I am, Sir, &c., 

E, L. M. (Princess) MELE Bares 

(née Mackwortu Prarp), President, 


Naples. 





THE FLUTE OF PAN. 

(To tum Eovrror or THR “SprctaTor.”] 

S1r,—In your critic’s very kind review last week of my little 
romance, “ The Flute of Pan,” he refers to a remark made by 
me (in a lecture to the Dante Society) on the subject of satire 
and irony. I was speaking of the modern teaching of Plato. 
May I quote the passage : it is a short one P— 

“To teach Plato, as he has been taught within my own memory, 
may well account for the outcry which has grown up against the 
study of Greek. The most ironical utterances of Plato, and 
satires on Paganism more overwhelming than the hardest 
cynicism toward Christianity in the works of Voltaire, or Anatole 
France, have been preached in seriousness as though the very 





generous one, for the present owner of the nocturne has 
already been offered a larger sum for it from America, This 





evils he satirised were admirable, and the very moral he conveyed 
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was immoral. The understanding of irony seems to have suffered 
an eclipse during the last half-century in this country. In many 
ways it would be well to havea Professorship of Satire established 
at all our seats of learning. 

May I also say that I cast all my books first in dramatic form, 
as I like to draw character as much as possible by means of 
dialogue? My theory is that the best-known characters in 
fiction and imaginative works are remembered rather by their 
sayings than by their thoughts. After all, this is how we all 
know each other.—I am, Sir, &c., 

PEARL Mary-TERESA CRAIGIE. 
66 Lancaster Gate, W. 





COUNTY FEELING. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
§ir,—I think the author of the article on “ County Feeling” 
in the Spectator of June 10th is not quite accurate in saying 
that the three parishes of Heydon, Great Chishall, and 
Little Chishall, transferred from Essex into Cambridgeshire, 
are now completely merged in the latter county. They are 
so merged for County Council purposes, but for Parliamentary 
purposes they are still in Essex, with the result that if a 
native of one of these villages is asked what his county is, he 
is decidedly puzzled what answer to make. I fancy, however, 
they still think of themselves as Essex men rather than 
Cambridgeshire. But whether the county feeling is strong 
among them or‘ not, a curious instance of their strong 
parochial feeling was brought to my notice recently. An 
able-bodied labourer from Chishall appeared before the 
Royston Guardians and applied for relief on the ground that 
he could not get any work to do in his own parish. It was 
pointed out to him that at any rate there was plenty of work 
to be had in neighbouring parishes. But he stoutly asserted 
that it was the duty of the Guardians to find him work in 
his own parish, and that he could not be expected to look for 
work out of his parish, though ready and willing to do any 
work in his parish. There was evidently still clinging to him 
the old belief that he was bound to the soil, and that in return 
the parish was bound to find him employment.—I am, Sir, 
&e., A. R. FoRDHAM. 
Melbourn Bury, Royston. 





MARY BOND AND THE HIGHER ECONOMY. 
(To tHe Epitor ov THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Reading your article of June 3rd on “ A Patchwork 
Character,” and focussing upon it a light partly shed by a 
recent novel (“ The Challoners ”), I am tempted to beg a little 
of your space in the name of a growing class of modern 
parents who are realising their own shortcomings, and while 
there is time taking themselves to task. We are admitting 
to ourselves with a wholesome ruefulness that we are neither 
good mothers nor wise economists if we falter in our own task 
of joy and thanksgiving ; if our own looks and words go sour ; 
if we save trifles of meat, money, or minutes to waste the higher 
qualities of temper and manners, or squander the treasures 
of good-humour and light-heartedness possessed by our dear 
oues, in a vain endeavour after ideals, however high, or by incul- 
cating principles which become abborred in the process. 
Even mothers naturally possessed of Mrs. Bond's distressful 
temperament are capable of recognising that the chief end of 
housekeeping is peace and comfort,—lasting peace and comfort 
of heart, even more than material satisfaction. It requires, 
no doubt, a measure of humility, and (as you remark) some 
observation and great perseverance, for such a nature to cease 
striving fastidiously after perfection; and unless she is 
“caught young” it will be a hard lesson that in home life it 
is really needful to hit a hundred and unpardonable to miss a 
unit. But she can learn to value the “ antiseptics of conduct.” 
And here I would join issue with your article of the previous 
week, when you say that love of approbation could not exist 
in a perfect character. I maintain that the desire to be loved 
as well as the desire to please exists in even the most unselfish, 
—nay, is a necessary part of a perfect human being, I had 
almost said an element of the divine character itself. How 
many writers of distinction have said that the purest human 
love is that of a mother for her child; yet even in this one of 
the deepest blisses is the spontaneous and overflowing joy of 
the little one in her mere presence; and when by God’s 
crowning grace this does but increase with riper years, who 
shall tell the rapture P—I am, Sir, &., 
A Moprern Mary Bonp. 


CHEAP COTTAGES EXHIBITION FUND. 

(To be held at the Garden City, Letchworth, near Hitchin, Herts.) 
Tue amount of subscriptions and fees received up to June 15th 
for the Cheap Cottages Exhibition is £1,323 17s. 6d., in addition 
to £320 promised to the Prizes Fund, making a total of 
£1,643 17s. 6d. paid and promised. Between forty and fifty 
cottages are already in process of erection. We are glad to 
learn from the County Gentleman and Land and Water that the 
Duke of Devonshire, K.G., who generously supported the 
Exhibition at its inception, has kindly consented to open it 
about July 25th. The exact date will shortly be announced. 
Though the result achieved up till now is encouraging, those 
responsible for the organisation of the Exhibition are most 
anxious to see the subscription-list still further augmented 
in order that the prizes may be on an adequate scale. We 
trust, therefore, that readers of the Spectator will help the work 
by donations. The following sum has recently been received 
through the Spectator :— 

Hamon Lestrange... on | 


We are asked by the “ County Gentleman and Land and Water” to 
state that Mr. Wilbraham V. Cooper is the organising secretary of the 
Exhibition, and that all inquiries in regard to the Cheap Cottages 
Exhibition made by Builders and others who propose to exhibit 
should be addressed to the Secretary, Cheap Cottages Exhibition, 
347 Birkbeck Bank Chambers, Holborn, W.C. We are also informed 
that Messrs. Thorne and Welsford (17 Gracechurch Street, E.C.) 
have most generously consented to act as honorary solicitors to the 
Exhibition. 








POETRY. 
(age 
INCENSE. 
OH! the bosom of the morning is an altar to the Lord! 
See the incense of its prayer spiring up the early air! 
All the moorland hearths are smoking up to Heaven with one 
accord, 
And the smell of new-lit peat 
Rises sweet. 


Hush! the stillness of the darkness to the silence of the light 

Has been changing, and the peace scarcely suffereth decrease, 

As the sun above the little darling hills burns into sight, 

And the world wakes to obey 

Simple day. 

Unies every roof a woman tends the hearth-place on her 
nees,— 

Each a priestess of the white dawn of duties after night,— 

Kindling home’s fire ere she passeth on to labour’s ministries, 

And sets out the hallowéd 

Daily bread. 


Every chimney is a censer in the chancel of the sun, 

Sending up the cloudy spice of its humble sacrifice, 

Till the hour grows consecrated with the myrrh of work 
begun, 

While a lark drops down the calm 


Morning’s psalm. May Downey. 








MUSIC. 
gee 
THE CULT OF SONORITY. 
“M.S.” in our correspondence columns, in the course of a 
pleasant account of the Bonn Festival, speaks of the contrast 
between the tones of the ancient instruments—quinton, 
clavecin, and so forth—and those of a modern grand 
pianoforte, not without a certain implied disparagement of 
the former. That the contrast exists, and that the great 
majority of people honestly prefer the sound of the new 
instruments, cannot be denied; but there are other aspects of 
the question on which it is by no means so easy to pronounce 
an unhesitating opinion. “M. S.” is evidently convinced 
that we are gainers by the development of the mechanism of 
modern instruments, with their increased volume of tone; but 
the view is not universally held. Writing as far back as 1887, 
in his survey of music in the Victorian epoch Sir Walter 
Parratt observed that “this aggrandisement of the organ, so 
to speak, has not been an unmixed good. Increased power has 
been obtained in many cases at the expense of sweetness of 





tone, and the tendency has been to make the instrument a 
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caricature of the orchestra,’’—-a remark which, within certain 
limits, is equally applicable to some of the grand pianofortes 
of to-day. And what is true of individual instruments is not 
less true of instruments in combination. In a suggestive 
article on “Wagner and Wagnerism” in the Nineteenth 
Century for March, 1883, the late Mr. Edmund Gurney main- 
tained that our ears were being debauched by the sonority of 
the modern orchestra; that what we gained in colour and 
excitement and emotional stimulation we lost in form and 
clarity and classic restraint. While admitting that “ the 
blaze of sonority may cover fulness as well as emptiness,” he 
speaks of the intoxicating effect of the mere “ natural tone of 
a'superb orchestra,” and condemns as the chief bane of con- 
temporary music “the displacement of coherent form by 
incoherent’ colour!” That ‘this was not a mere expression 
of individual opinion has been sufficiently proved by the sub- 
sequent emergerice in different quarters of various reactionary 
movements against the dominion of sonority and complexity, 
—notably the cult of the harpsichord and other delicate 
old-world instruments, not only amongst amateurs but pro- 
fessionals. 

Now of the various problems suggested by “ M. 8.” not the 
least interesting is this: how far persons whose musical ex- 
periences are dominated by the full modern orchestra and the 
modern grand piano are capable of enjoying or appreciating 
music which was written for the smaller band and the less 
powerful instruments of a bygoneage. The analogy of litera- 
ture is not altogether complete. There it is easier to range from 
Meredith to Milton, or from M. Anatole France to Homer, 
because music has travelled further in three hundred than 
literature in three thousand years, and, further, because in the 
appreciation of a literary as opposed to a musical master- 
piece the physical factor, the direct appeal to the senses, is 
eliminated, The fact that music, for the average music-lover, 
has to be materialised and translated into audible sound makes 
it all the harder for those who have become habituated to the 
puissant sonority of the orchestra as wielded by Wagner or 
Tschaikowsky or Strauss to accommodate their ears to the 
more frugal methods of the old masters. In other words, it 
is far harder to lead the Simpler Life in music than in letters 
because the senses are directly engaged, and the senses are so 
readily subdued by that which works immediately upon them 
as to be always in danger of enslavement. 

Another point on which Mr. Gurney laid stress in the 
article from which we have already quoted is that music, 
by being so much in the hands of the performers, runs 
a peculiar risk from that very fact. As he puts it, 
“all skilful performance of difficult things, and accurate 
thridding of labyrinthine things and collaboration in the 
production of overpowering things, are exciting outlets of 
energy; and in these respects connoisseurs who appreciate 
technical difficulties and can see how the thing is made 
are more or less one with the performers.” The 
intelligent and susceptible amateur is insensibly led on to 
the attitude which may be summed up as amo quia 
dificillimum, and this sympathetic relation undoubtedly 
tends to promote and stimulate that feverish activity which 
is the characteristic of so much modern music,—music of 
which it has been truly said that it impresses “not so much 
by its depth of thought and feeling as by the force and fury 
of its expression.” Constant and prolonged indulgence in 
music of this type is bound to affect the hearer and impair 
his enjoyment of the simpler forms, so that it is by no means 
an uncommon thing nowadays to encounter people who have 
submerged themselves so deeply in musical modernity that 
to their ears everything written before Wagner sounds thin. 
Indeed, the attitude of the music-lover has altered so 
much in the last two decades that one is almost 
tempted to doubt whether our ears are the same as 
those of our fathers. Physiologically, no doubt, it would 
be impossible to maintain such a view. It takes more 
than twenty or thirty or two hundred years for the 
structure of a human organ to be substantially modified. 
None the less, for practical purposes the ears of the average 
music-lover may well be said to have changed. Things that 
sounded harsh and discordant sound so no longer. The same 
people who began by finding Wagner hideous now find him 
beautiful. The process by which a hearer finds genuine 
delight in that which originally repelled or disconcerted him, 
in so far as it extends his area of appreciation, is not to be 





; Rie 
condemned, but encouraged. But if it limits that area: pro. 
duces a distaste for that which the hearer knows to be 
and develops an ever-increasing and insatiable thirst op 
novelty, excitement, sonority, and complexity, the gain jg 
outweighed by the loss. To put it in a more. concrete form, 
there are a good many music-lovers to-day who, if asked to 
state in an album of confessions “Whom do you consider 
to be the greatest composer?” might put down Bach oy 
Beethoven, but if the question were worded “ What is the 
composition which you would make, the greatest effort to go 
and hear?” would probably single out some such work ag 
Tschaikowsky’s Fifth Symphony or Strauss’s Heldenlaben, 
Familiarity with the old has bred, not exactly contempt, but 
something like tedium. Their attitude is rather akin to the 
meliora probo deteriora sequor of the classic saw: it is not 
that they respect the ‘ancients less, but that ‘they find the 
moderns more exciting. 

It would be difficult, even if it were justifiable, to prescribe 
«a remedy for undisciplined indulgence in music of this 
“sumptuous and sonorous” kind. After all, the number of 
those who can afford to indulge in this luxury is limited, and 
most music-lovers complain that they hear too little rather 
than too much music. Even amongst those who are highly 
favoured in this respect signs of a reaction are occasionally 
to be noticed, and just as one hears of people who read 
Walter Scott to wash away the taste of modern fiction, so 
one encounters connoisseurs who find in the crystal purity of 
Mozart and Haydn refreshment and change after a too pro- 
longed immersion in the turbid waves of modernity. To 
specialise in any one school is to lose a great deal of 
enjoyment. For the average music-lover the aim should be 
to preserve a balance between the old and the new as far as 
the arrangement of concert programmes will allow him. The 
ideal condition is of course that of the highly trained expert 
who can dispense with the perturbing influence of per- 
formances and performers, and read his music like a book 
from a score in his study. This is the only way of hearing 
music of. which one can never have too much, for where 
this enviable capacity is fully developed, every instrument 
in the mental orchestra is of the best quality and sounds 
perfectly in tune. C. L. G. 








BOOKS. 
eras ras 
THE AMERICAN PEOPLE.* 

SoME years ago Professor Mimsterberg wrote a book called 
American Traits,in which he assumed the role of an inde- 
pendent and outspoken critic, and endeavoured to combat 
American prejudices and correct American shortcomings 
from the point of view of the older European culture. He 
has now given us the reverse of the medal. He is combating 
European prejudices and acting as the champion and exponent 
of American civilisation. “The two books are meant to be 
like the two pictures of a stereoscope, which must be seen 
together to get the full plastic effect of reality.” It isa great 
task which he has set himself in the present volume. In six 
hundred closely printed pages he deals with every aspect of 
American life and thought. Nothing is too small for this 
grave Professor’s notice, or too technical, or too complex. 
From Santayana’s sonnets to the musical comedies of Mr. 
Frohman, from the Constitution to the vagaries of the 
American girl, he brings the same clear, tolerant scrutiny to 
bear on all things which make up that intricate product, 
national life. The book is a typical specimen of the best 
German method. The materials are ‘aboriously collected 
and lucidly arranged, and the wood is always perfectly visible 
in spite of the trees, for the shaping spirit of philosophy is 
never absent. This latter merit, indeed, was only to be looked 
for from the pupil of Wundt, and the most distinguished 
living exponent of “laboratory” psychology. What is really 
remarkable is that a foreigner and an academic specialist 
should have been able to enter so fully into many diverse 
walks of life, and should be able to comment upon industrial 
systems, commercial ideals, and alien political and social 
conventions with a true understanding. 

The work has, of course, its limitations. No son of Adam 
will ever be able to set down the exact truth about his own 





* The Americans. By Hugo Miimsterberg, Professor of Psychology at 
Harvard University. London: Williams and Norgate. [12s, 6d. net.] 
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nation, much less about another. The book belongs to the 
category of foreign criticism, which, with certain deductions, 
jg more illuminating as a rule than the native article. No 
foreign critic, nevertheless, is without a suspicion of parti pris. 
Insensibly he compares a foreign custom with one of his own 
land, and the bias will always lean a little to the latter. He 
will find it impossible, however fully he may have renounced 

his domicile of origin, to drive out the conviction that the 
body of ideas which form his critical apparatus is nearer 
objective truth than the alien ones which it is his business 
to criticise. His standpoint is always national, though his 
manner be cosmopolitan. Hence the value of his criticism 
will depend upon the width of his knowledge of his data and 
the profundity of his constructive ideas. On the first point 
Professor Miinsterberg need fear few rivals. Fortune has 
given him a unique experience, of which he has made adequate 
use. He knows America as few Americans can know it. As 
compared with De Tocqueville's, his equipment is immense, 
and it is superior to Mr. Bryce’s in that it is more varied and 
minute. Indeed, we cannot recall any modern exampleof foreign 
criticism based upon so wide a knowledge. On the second 
point our only complaint is that sometimes the critic is lost 
in the Professor. The book is written avowedly for a German 
audience; most comparisons are made with German institu- 
tions and ‘habits of thought, and to an English reader some 
of them will be rather unintelligible. This, however, is the 
fault of the reader, and not of the author. But it is a real 
ground of complaint that Professor Miinsterberg sometimes 
uses his great powers of generalisation and synthesis to obscure 
rather than to reveal the truth to the ordinary man. It is so 
easy to furbish up a trivial explanation in a philosophical 
dress which makes it imposing. After the German fashion, 
we get all things reconciled in higher unities, blemishes shown 
to be virtues imperfectly understood, follies only wisdom 
badly expressed. It is an engaging habit of mind, but it can 
be carried too far, and the one fault we have found in this 
admirable treatise is the tendency to facile explanation by 
means of the generalities of philosophy. The close texture of 
criticism is marred when the critic, forgetting his proper 
function, sees his subject through the mist of an a priori 
metaphysic. 

At first sight the tone seems extravagantly eulogistic. But 
it is not eulogy which is Professor Mimsterberg’s object, but 
understanding. Hence he emphasises the idealism in an 
admittedly dangerous institution, not because he does not 
recognise the danger, but because it is his business to explain 
American intentions, and not to comment on a faulty 
practice. He seeks to give us the “philosophy of Ameri- 
canism,” not a mere analysis of results. As we have already 
pointed out, the danger of this point of view is that all the 
ideals are apt to be taken as impeccable, and the demerits as 
existing only in the attempts at realisation. The guiding 
principle of all national and civic life he takes to be the spirit 
of “self-direction,’ of economic life the spirit of “self- 
initiation,’ of the intellectual life the spirit of “self- 
perfection,” of social life the spirit of “self-assertion.” It 
is a skilful terminology, but the assumption throughout is 
that these principles are in themselves wholly admirable, 
though the performance may at times fall short of the creed. 
But it would not be hard to show that American business 
life, for example, suffers as much from a partial and over- 
strained code as from any shortcomings in the practice of it. 
We should be inclined to say that the defect of the 
“philosophy of Americanism” was its vehement insistence 
upon half-truths, and the consequent division of life into 
water-tight compartments. We have no desire, however, to 
quairel with the author over his categories of criticism. A 
critic may be as arbitrary and dogmatic as he pleases in his 
selection of principles if behind his dogmas he can present 
us with a living picture of a people. And this Professor 
Miinsterberg has done with complete success. The book is 
not only a guide to the constituents of American life, it is an 
encyclopaedia of its details. There is scarcely a phase of 
American activity, from the Tariff to the endowments of 
Universities, on which the reader will not find full informa- 
tion in these pages. 

There is also much subtle discrimination shown in the 
account of those qualities with which America is commonly 
credited abroad. The people is, as its critics say, democratic, 
assertive, utilitarian, but it is all these things with a difference, 








—and in the difference lurks the true American spirit. The 
whole book is an admirable defence of what is best in American 
life, but at the same time there is a wholesome suggestion of 
that other side,—where the various forms of self-assertion 
culminate in a hard self-satisfaction. It may seem paradoxical 
to say that the last chapter, “ Aristocratic Tendencies,” strikes 
us as the most hopeful in the book. America owes her initial 
greatness to the fact that because of an accident of position she 
has been able to see certain things with startling clearness and 
to emphasise with amazing advantage certain forgotten truths. 
Had she continued, however, in this elementary propagandism, 
she must only have ended in an unpromising and infertile 
self-satisfaction. But, happily, she is beginning to forget 
these truths, or, rather, to put them in their proper place. 
She is acquiring the ordinary perspective of the older nations. 
Her true métier is not to advance to undreamed-of heights 
without a halt because of some new gospel of power, but to 
become ordinary, well-balanced, complex, and therefore in 
the truest sense sane and strong. A nation is not an indi- 
vidual, and the simplicity of purpose which makes a strong 
man will as often as not make an ineffective nation. 

We have not space to quote from Professor Minsterberg’s 
many suggestive criticisms. There is, however, one admirable 
illustration which seems to us to set forth very clearly the 
inner meaning of American democracy :— 

“Let us suppose that a group of similarly employed good 
friends were on an excursion, and that the young people, for the 
sake of diversion, were agreed to represent for a while various 
sorts of human occupations—one is to play millionaire, another 
beggar, still others judge, teacher, artisan, labourer, high official, 
and valet. Each one plays his part with the greatest abandon ; 
one commands and the other obeys, one dictates and the other 
trembles. And yet behind it all there is a pleasant feeling that 
at- bottom they are all just alike, and that the whole game is 
worth while merely because they know that one is in fact as good 
as another. If a real beggar or servant were to come into the 
circle there would be no more fun, and the game would be wholly 
meaningless. Strange as it may sound, this feeling is at the 
bottom of social life in America.” 





THE MYTHS OF PLATO.* 
THERE are fine things in this book. The definition and 
description of poetry, with the illustrative passages, which 
occupy pp. 22-39 ure especially fine. “The essential charm 
of all Poetry,” writes Professor Stewart, “for the sake of 
which in the last resort it exists, lies in its power of inducing, 
satisfying, and regulating what may be called Transcendental 
Feeling, especially that form of Transcendental Feeling 
which manifests itself as a solemn sense of Timeless Being— 
of ‘ That which was, and is, and ever shall be,’ overshadowing 
us with its presence.” And he goes on to illustrate with 
quotations from Dante, Tennyson, Wordsworth, Shelley, and 
Walt Whitman. Read these passages, he says in effect, and 
see whether the emotions which they arouse are not the 
same that are aroused by the Platonic myths. Of course a 
whole multitude of poets are practically shut out by this 
definition. Ovid and Alexander Pope, to mention two only 
of the most famous, do not help us towards realising a 
“solemn sense of Timeless Being.” But let that pass. It may 
at least be allowed that the highest function of poetry may 
be properly so described, and further, that it has a very 
important place in human experience,—that, as Professor 
Stewart puts it, “it is in Transcendental Feeling, not in 
Thought, that Consciousness comes nearest to Ultimate 
Reality, because without that Faith in the Value of Life, 
which is the normal manifestation of Transcendental Feeling, 
Thought could not stir.’ Feeling, if we may venture to put 
this into everyday speech, gives us assurance of great truths 
which the understanding cannot give. Professor Stewart's 
contention, then, is this—he must pardon us if we do not 
adequately represent it, for, indeed, it is not easily put into 
plain speech—that Plato, being by nature a poet, as we know 
that he was, produces by the myths which he brings into his 
Dialogues, either at some critical period in the process, 
or by way of emphatic conclusion, the effect that it is 
of the essence of poetry to produce. He becomes conscious 
that Reason has said her last word, either absolutely or 
as far as her audience is concerned, and he lifts the whole 
matter on to a higher plane. The Idea of God, the most 
important of all human conceptions, supplies an illustration, 





* The Myths of Plato. Translated, with a other Observa- 
tions, by J. A, Stewart, M.A, London: Macmillan and Co, [14s, net.) 
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which it will be well to give in Professor Stewart’s own 
words :— 

“ Logical or scientific thinking, as such, finds it inconceivable 
that the Part—and a Personal God, an individual distinguished 
from other individuals, is a Part—should thus rule the Whole. 
If science and the religious consciousness try, as they sometimes 
do, to come to an understanding with each other on the basis of 
such a phrase as ‘ Infinite Person’ or ‘ Universal Consciousness,’ 
the result is only to bring out more clearly, in the self-con- 
tradictory phrase, the incompatibility of their two points of view, 
and to make the breach, which it is attempted thus to heal, still 
wider. It is wise to recognise, once for all, that the scientific 
understanding, working within its own region, finds no place for 
a Personal God, and that the religious consciousness demands a 
Personal God—a Part which rules the Whole. The scientific 
conception of Whole ruling Parts is, indeed, so distasteful to the 
religious consciousness that it always leans to Polytheism rather 
than to Monotheism. That the incompatibility of the scientific 
conception with the conviction of the religious consciousness was 
present to Plato’s mind is proved, as it seems to me, by the 
circumstance that it is in Myth that he presents the idea of a 
Personal God and the correlate idea of a Personal Immortality of 
the Soul.” 

But, it may be asked, is not the first intention of the 
Platonic myth to inculcate some moral or spiritual truth ? 
Professor Stewart includes this intention in his definition. 
“The Platonic Myth, Aetiological and Eschatological, regu- 
lates Transcendental Feeling for the service of conduct and 
science.” This is satisfactory, and yet it is possible, we are 
inclined to think, that some of Professor Stewart's observa- 
tions may obscure this fact. Early in his introduction we 
have “ General Remarks on pv@odoyia, or Story-telling,” with 
examples, all tending to the conclusion that the “ Myth, as 
distinguished from an Allegory, has no Moral or Other 
Meaning.” ‘The subject of the next section—we are quoting 
from the ‘“ Contents”—is “ Plato’s Myths distinguished 
from Allegories.” How, it might he asked, can that be 
used to “reinforce Conduct,” which is distinguished from 
allegory—allegory being by consent a common instru- 
ment of ethical teaching—by having no moral meaning ? 
Professor Stewart makes a great point of this dis- 
tinction between myth and allegory. But surely the 
Platonic myth is much more like allegory than it is like 
the ordinary folk-tale, in which, for instance, the hero 
prospers simply because he is the younger son. Nor are the 
references to Plato himself as enforcing this distinction really 
apposite. ‘“ Plato deprecated the allegorical interpretation 
of Myths,” and we are referred in a footnote to Republic, 
378 D. Now what do we find when we turn to this passage ? 
He will not allow in his ideal city such stories as Homer tells 
about the quarrels of gods, whether with allegorising (év 
trovoias) or without. The young who hear or read them, he 
goes on, will not be able to tell what is allegorising and 
what: not, and early impressions cannot be got rid of. 
There is another reference to Phaedrus, 229; but here, 
again, some particular tales are mentioned. Socrates 
does not think it worth while to trouble about them. We 
fail to see the broad distinction between myth and allegory 
which Professor Stewart discovers in these passages. Of 
the difficulty of keeping up the distinction our author is 
not unaware. He writes on p. 129, not without a certain 
naiveté:—‘*I am anxious to have done with the Gorgias 
Myth, because I know that the ‘Philosophy of a Myth’ too 
easily becomes ‘the dogmatic teaching which it covertly 
conveys.” This particular myth is indeed strongly suggestive 
of such teaching. It is a story of Judgment,—how Zeus 
appoints Rhadamanthus to decide the lot of souls of the 
dead which come from Asia, and Aeacus to do the same office 
for those who come from Europe, with Minos asa Judge of 
Appeal. It is true that, in form at least, this myth is less 
like to an allegory than some, than the “Cave” story, for 
instance, in the Seventh Book of the Republic. This Pro- 
fessor Stewart calls an “ Allegory,” though he contends that 
it is a myth also. We may give what he says on the matter, 
for it is a specimen of some of his best work :— 

“T have called the ‘Cave’ an Allegory. It certainly is an 
Allegory, and is offered as such together with its interpretation. 
But when a great poetic genius like Plato builds an Allegory, 
the edifice, while serving its immediate purpose as an Allegory, 
transcends that purpose. Plato sees the Cave and makes us see it, 
and there is much more to be seen there than the mere purpose 
of the Allegory requires. Perhaps Plato, when he was at 
Syracuse, saw such a gallery in the stone quarries (there are 
such galleries still to be seen in the Latomie at Syracuse) lighted 
up with a fire, and the miners—it may be slaves or convicts in 


HR 7 
chains—working at the far end with their backs to the fire while 
their shadows and the shadows of people and things behind th 
flitted on the walls. Be this as it may, Plato’s Caye ie 
mysterious place. We enter it wondering, and soon forget, i. 
our wonder, that there is ‘another meaning.’ We acquiesce ha 
what we see—the prisoners among the shadows, and the Nedonen 
coming down through the dimly-lighted gloom, like Orpheus to 
lead them up into the daylight. The vision which Plato's 
‘Allegory’ calls up is such as his great Myths call up; it ig a 
vision which fills us with amazement, not a pictorial illustration 
which helps us to understand something.” 


That is a happy thought to illustrate the philosopher's 
teaching from a quite possible experience of his life. I¢ may 
serve as an example of what we find generally in his book, 
many admirable things said in support of a contention that 
is in itself of doubtful value. All that remains is to give an 
example of the translation which affords the occasion for the 
“Observations.” The one fault that we have to find with it 
is that the sentences are sometimes too long. We will take 
as an example the fine moral with which the Protagoras Myth 
of Prometheus and Epimetheus concludes :— 


“But Zeus, fearing lest our race should perish utterly, com. 
mandeth Hermes to go unto men bearing modesty and justice, 
for the ordering of cities, and to be bonds joining men together 
in friendship. Hermes inquireth of Zeus how he shall give 
justice and modesty unto men. ‘Are these,’ quoth he, ‘to be 
distributed as the arts are distributed, the which are distributed 
after this wise—one man hath the art of physic, or some other 
art, and is sufficient unto many who have it not? Shall I 
distribute justice and modesty among men thus, or give them 
unto all?’ ‘ Unto all,’ said Zeus, ‘and let all be partakers of 
them. For if few were partakers as of the arts, cities would not 
arise. Also make it a law from me, that he who cannot partake 
of modesty and justice shall be put to death, for he bringeth 
plague into the city.’ For this reason, O Socrates, the Athenians 
and others, when they consult about things which need the skill 
of the carpenter or other handicraftsman, think that few 
advisers are enough, and if any one who is not of those thrust 
himself forward to advise, they will have none of him. Thus do 
they, thou sayest. And I say ’tis but reasonable they should do 
this. But when they enter into counsel concerning those things 
that pertain unto virtue political, which must needs walk alway 
in the path of righteousness and temperance, then with reason do 
they bear with any man as a counsellor, considering that all men 
must partake of this virtue, else there could be no city.” 





CATHERINE DE’ MEDICI AND THE FRENCH 
REFORMATION.* 


READERS of Miss Sichel’s former hooks will easily understand 
that this is not a complete biography of Catherine de’ Medici, 
but a series of interesting and attractive historical studies, 
dealing not only with the Queen herself and the effect on her 
times of her strange character, but with other leading figures 
of the mid-sixteenth century. For instance, one section of 
the book has Diane de Poitiers as its figure of central interest; 
another, Eléonore de Roye, the Huguenot Princess of Condé; 
another, Queen Jeanne of Navarre; another, Coligny and 
the chief Huguenots. Antoine de Bourbon is a prominent 
character, as well as his brother, Louis Prince de Condé. 
The later studies deal with Ronsard, Palissy, and other great 
poets and artists of Catherine's time, including her architect, 
Philibert de l'Orme, who built the Tuileries for her. 
Catherine’s practical mind, it seems, preferred architecture to 
any other art. 

But Miss Sichel has succeeded in her object, difficult 
enough to attain in a series of pictures of those wonderful 
years, years of transition from the Renaissance to the modern 
world; she has made and kept one real centre, one moving 
spirit at the heart of all: the extraordinary woman whom 
Michelet called “un ver sorti du tombeau de I'Italie.” And 
Catherine de’ Medici is not by any means a character easy of 
realisation. As Miss Sichel impresses on us very clearly, and 
proves convincingly, she was not the monster of active 
wickedness the world has pictured her so long. It was the St. 
Bartholomew, more than any other event in her life, which 
really justified the terrible character she bears in history. 
And though Miss Sichel does not whitewash Catherine—far 
from it—she yet shows how the massacre was the result and 
culmination of much that had gone before in Catherine’s 
long struggle for power. She had arrived at a point where 
some strong measure was necessary, if she was not to lose all 
she had gained :— 

“St. Bartholomew’s Eve cannot be taken as a measure of her 








* Catherine de’ Medici and the French Reformation. By Edith Sichel. With 
12 Illustrations, London: A. Constable and Co. (15s. net.] 
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tions, for it was not a deliberate plan, but a forcing of her 
oad through her own shortsightedness. She had made the 


‘stake natural to her. She had underrated Coligny and his 


pans which threatened to vie with her own. His removal 
hecame necessary, and the Guises were only too willing to be her 


agents in the matter. It was when they failed to kill him, when 
the rumour ran that the Protestants vowed an instant and 
eneral vengeance for this plot against their chief, that panic 
Sised her. She felt she must effectually forestall them, and the 


result was the massacre.” 


The truth about Catherine de’ Medici seems to be that, on 
the whole, her character was more odious than her deeds. 
Not many actual murders in cold blood are to be laid to her 
charge, and this is something to say for a Qneen who was 
prought up and lived in the worst, the decadent time of the 
Renaissance. The wholesale poisonings of which she was 
accused by the historians and romancers of the past are “all 
founded on scandal invented by her foes, the Huguenots, and 
there were no greater scandalmongers than the Huguenots. 
She shared the brunt of such evil reports with every monarch 
and prominent prelate of her day.” So says modern research ; 
and it must be added that, with an entire absence of principle, 
Catherine cannot be accused of any actual immorality of 
life. She deserves no credit for this: it was a matter of 
temperament, prudence, policy: she planned any amount 
of immorality for other people, and was only angry with 
them when they were stupid enough to be found out. “In- 
difference,” says Miss Sichel, “ was the dominant note of her 
character ...... and entire indifference means entire 
cynicism.” She was perfectly cool and perfectly tolerant. 
For many years, a curious fact sometimes forgotten, she 
frankly favoured the Huguenot side. It was stronger in 
France during the sixteenth century than people always 
realise. Protestantism was the fashion among many of the 
greatest princes and nobles, and it was at first Catherine’s 
policy to base her power on theirs. She balanced the two 
sides against each other, with entire selfishness and an 
absolute absence of conviction. The whole history is most 
curious and worth the closest study. 

Only two strong feelings appear to have ruled Catherine’s 
heart and mind throughout her whole life. The first was 
her love for her husband. Henry II. never loved her; but 
the one passion of her life was for him, if we do not count an 
early fancy for her cousin, Ippolito de’ Medici, whom she 
would willingly have married. The long and perfect dominion 
of Diane de Poitiers over the King was borne by the Queen, 
outwardly at least, with the silent patience which knows how 
to wait. Yet she was too wise and cool to put herself in the 
wrong by any violent revenge, when the King's early death 
left Diane in her power. Many Renaissance women would 
have found an appropriate poison ready to hand. The 
exchange of Chaumont for Chenonceaux seems a mild punish- 
ment for the woman who had robbed Catherine of her 
children, as well as of her husband. All the children of 
Henry and Catherine were brought up under Diane’s magnifi- 
cent care. Miss Sichel’s study of her and her splendid home 
at Anet is extremely entertaining, and the comparison with 
Madame de Maintenon is ingenious enough. But we are 
inclined to think that Madame Scarron was a cleverer 
woman, with a keener eye to her own advantage, than Madame 
de Brézé. Louis XIV.’s governing lady possessed, we venture 
to say, a cool and calculating prudence worthy of Catherine 
de’ Medici, though she lived in another world. The difference 
in civilisation that grew up in those hundred years, say from 
1570 to 1670, was greater than it is easy to realise. We can 
understand seventeenth-century minds; their principles and 
opinions are of the same order as our own. The people of the 
late Renaissance stand on another shore. 

This is a fact often forgotten, even by clever writers, in 
dealing with the brilliant figures of Italy and France in those 
days. Itis one of Miss Sichel’s great merits that she does 
not judge such personalities as Catherine de’ Medici and 
Diane de Poitiers by modern standards, or from a modern 
point of view :— 


“There is, perhaps, nobody sd hard to realise as the woman of 
the Renaissance. The woman of the Middle Ages, still rather 
primitive, with occupations and restrictions far remote from ours, 
is comparatively easy to grasp because she is out of reach. But 
the woman of the sixteenth century, robust, naive, intellectual, 
pursuing interests and activities like our own, with widely 
different thoughts and aspirations, is almost impossible to recon- 
struct. There is probably no such dividing gulf as superficial 
likeness, and these ladies were so vivid that no pale presentation 





of them serves. To approach them at all we must first get rid of 
our notions of morality, next of our notions of society.” ' 
We must also get rid of our notions of ordinary human 
feeling, for the humanity of such a woman as Catherine, and 
of many of her contemporaries, was in its best sense non- 
existent. Sympathy, for instance, was unknown to them: 
they were indifferent to other people's sorrows, and a blind 
anger against fate represented their own. Miss Sichel quotes 
from a letter of Catherine’s to “a lady who had just lost 
a much-loved parent” :—‘“I advise you while you are at 
home to dress yourself as comfortably as possible...... 
and to grieve as little as you can for things that cannot be 
mended.” This was meant for kindness. Catherine was 
herself much of a Stoic, and endured her troubles without 
talking about them. Such courage is no doubt to be admired ; 
but indifference was at the bottom of it all, and we follow 
her life and study her mind, as Miss Sichel says, “with 
admiration but with hatred.” When anything really annoyed 
her or interfered with her plans, she could be furiously, 
brutally angry. Her daughter, the Queen of Navarre, bears 
witness to this. 

The second ruling passion of Catherine's life was the desire 
to reign, and after Henry’s death this was to a certain extent 
satisfied. As Regent for her miserable sons, she had the 
destinies of France more or less in her hands for years. Not 
that she could ever afford to pause in her struggle for the 
power which would have slipped at once from a loosened 
grasp. All her political and religious changes of front are 
to be ascribed to this passion for power. Coligny and the 
Guises were her friends by turns. Forms of religion were 
alike to her, who was practically a pagan. The intellectual 
side of Protestantism attracted her, but its teaching of moral 
responsibility could never have seemed to her anything but 
nonsense. She was in some ways astonishingly modern; 
scientific, materialist, an incarnation of common-sense. She 
might indeed—and we have never seen it brought out more 
clearly than in Miss Sichel’s book—be taken as one of the 
supreme examples in history of a character absolutely 
without religion or morality, yet with all the qualities needed 
for success in this world: a character, too, whose crimes 
were solely dictated by policy. 

We have not space here to discuss a subject to which Miss 
Sichel gives an interesting chapter, ‘‘ Why the Reformation 
Failed in France.” It is indeed a subject which needs a 
volume, not a chapter, and which can only be barely touched 
upon in a review. ‘“ Generalisations are dangerous,” and 
nowhere more so than in dealing with questions of religion 
and national character. Political factions may come and go, 
as they did in the sixteenth century, and each may take a 
different side of religion for its watchword. Such factions 
never did, and never will, change the inner, the deepest 
religious convictions of a country. Race has a good deal to 
do with it. The French as a nation will never be Protestant, 
any more than the Spaniards, Italians, or Irish. Separate 
minds may be drawn by conviction hither or thither; it takes 
more to change, “the soul of a people.” Protestantism 
lacks perhaps a certain depth of comprehension of the Latin 
nature, one side of which shows practical common-sense, the 
other a need of mystic beliefs and of ritual. France may 
appear utilitarian enough; but we can assure Miss Sichel 
that there are yet millions whose “real conviction” is not 
“represented by the Court religion of a Guise or of a 
Richelieu, and...... by the Concordat of Napoleon,” any 
more than by transitory superstitions of nature-worship, 
humanity-worship, and so on. The real religion of the best 
in France is not proclaimed in newspapers or on platforms ; 
and it is a subject of all others on which “generalisations 
are dangerous.” 





COLONIAL NATIONALISM.* 
Att Englishmen who value a right understanding of 
England's relationship with her daughter-States will 
welcome Mr. Richard Jebb’s book, even if they do not 
invariably agree with his conclusions. It is a record full of 
sympathetic insight into the difficult questions of Colonial 
temperament and aspirations as they are concerned with 
Imperial sentiment. We say “Colonial” because as yet we 
lack a better word to describe the new British nations; but it 





* Studies in Colonial Nationalism. By Richard Jebb, London: E. Arnold, 
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is absurd to catalogue them under the heading “Colonies” 
with, for instance, the West Indies, the Straits Settlements, 
or Ceylon. The term is scarcely less misleading than 
“dependencies,” as applied to such self-governing countries 
as Canada, Australia, or New Zealand, and the present 
volume largely concerns itself with demonstrating the truth 
of this contention. It is “a feeling that in England the 
contemporary imperial question is often approached from 
an obsolete standpoint” that has induced the author 
to attempt “to present a modern view of imperial evolu- 
tion in the light of some three years’ [1898-1901] travel 
and residence in Canada, Australasia, and the other 
parts of the Empire.” Colonial readers will best appre- 
ciate the pains which he has taken towards adequately and 
conscientiously realising the conditions of their political 
existence and the trend of their ideals; but it is to 
England that the book is most instructive. Rarely does it 
happen that, amongst the many books of “discovery” which 
embody the observations of visitors from the Old to the New 
World, one is to be found conveying not the point of view 
of the former so much as that of the latter soundly criticised 
in the light of wider experience. This volume is one of 
the rare instances. It is an exception to the rule of super- 
ficial observation, wrong impressions, and misunderstandings 
which only too frequently characterise the expressed and 
written opinion of travellers in new civilisations. It is 
essentially a work that will be welcomed, not derided, in 
Canada and Australasia. And that is to say no small thing 
of its merits, and of the success with which its author has 
achieved his object. 

The book divides itself naturally into sections dealing 
with the growth of nationalism in Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand, besides much that is in explanation and 
illustration of this growth, and of its influence upon the 
attitude of the daughter-States towards the Mother-country 
and one another. It opens with several illuminating 
chapters which trace the evolution of a national spirit in 
Canada in spite of the difficulties and pitfalls of racial 
differences. How curiously dissimilar the growth of the 
national spirit has been in Dominion and Commonwealth is 
well illustrated. To Canada nationalism has been a necessary 
condition of existence. There was not time to await its slow 
maturity. The pressure of outside influences such as 
Australia has never known hurried it into being. Her 
powerful neighbour to the south forced her to emerge 
from the dependency of mere colonialism into a self- 
assertive national individuality of her own. The conduct and 
result of the negotiations as to the Alaskan boundary have 
taught her that she must aspire to look to herself in settling 
international disputes affecting her own interests. Two 
chapters are devoted to the last-named question, and although 
they are scarcely pleasant reading, they will serve, as they are 
intended to serve, as typical instances of the necessity for 
the development of the national spirit in Canada. National 
consciousness in Australia has been of slower growth. 
Federal union has not been achieved until over thirty years 
later than that of the Canadian provinces, despite the fact 
that the Australian Colonies enjoyed the advantage of a 
homogeneous population. The author gives an explanation 
of this seeming paradox :— 

“In Canada the unmistakable hostility of a powerful neighbour 
gave urgency to the vital question of the national future—to be 
or not to be. Meanwhile the Australians, secure in their anti- 
podean isolation, long remained immune from the external 
pressure which history associates with the birth of nations in the 
new world as in the old.” 

The progress of the Federal movement in Australia is care- 
fully traced, from the first tentative proposals of Earl Grey 
towards the establishment of a “General Assembly of 
Australia ” in 1847, to the opening of the first Commonwealth 
Parliament in 1901. The growth of the national idea is 
followed, from its enunciation by Dr. James Dunmore Lang— 
a well-known Sydney political divine of the middle third of 
the last century, whose enthusiasms were republican and 
against the British connection—to the present widespread 
and unyielding advocacy of it by the Sydney Bulletin. Toa 
consideration of the aims and influence of that journal the 
author devotes a chapter under the heading of “ The National 
Australian Newspaper.” While he writes of it as an “imperial 


of its virtues. Nowhere else have we read such ‘a slaua 
character-sketch of this unique publication,—a journalistic 
achievement as clever as it is daring, and as narrow 
bigoted in some respects as it is honest and fair in 
others. Although it has always been openly hostile to 
all things British, and was for many years the uncom. 
promising advocate of separation, Mr. Jebb holds that 
its work in the cause of Australian nationalism entitles 
it to the unstinted thanks of the Empire. This is a true 
estimate. The Bulletin has many sins to account for. -If 
has never scrupled to distort evidence to suit itself in the 
statement of its controversial cases. It has persistently 
insisted upon the false note of pessimism in the class of 
Australian literature which it has cultivated. But it hag 
helped to make a nation,—and too much could not be said by 
Australian Federalists in praise of its whole-souled and broad. 
minded efforts to promote Colonial union. To that end it hag 
contributed more than any other paper in the Southern 
Hemisphere. Incidentally it may be said that its cynical 
financial and mining columns contain some of the most 
honest criticism in the world. Concerning its attitude during 
the South African War—vindictively anti-British—the author 
remarks :—= 

“Those who seek to rest a united Empire upon the basis of 
national patriotism and national sovereignty cannot subscribe 
the orthodox excommunication pronounced upon an influential 
journal which has laboured more earnestly, and perhaps more 
effectively, than any of its contemporaries to foster the sentiment 
of Australian self-respect—the motive of the contingents,” 
We hold no brief for the Bulletin, nor do we profess an 
unstinted admiration for it; but it is right that its real 
services to the Commonwealth, and indirectly to the Empire, 
should be recognised, as Mr. Jebb has recognised them. 

“The Case of the Small Nation” is the case for New 
Zealand in her refusal to join the Australian Federation. 
There are few, even amongst the most enthusiastic advocates 
of Australian unity, who do not hold that New Zealand acted 
in her own interests in refraining from throwing in her 
future with the Commonwealth. She had little to gain, and 
large possibilities of loss. New Zealand differs as much 
climatically, geographically, and socially from Australia as 
England from Madeira. But we think that Mr. Jebb 
is incorrect in concluding that a Jack of national senti- 
ment had much to do with her remaining outside.. Ow 
experience of the country and the people leads to a belief 
that the national sentiment is in New Zealand almost stronger 
than on the mainland. But it is New Zealand nationalism, 
not Australasian. Perhaps the most typical reason mentioned 
as to why New Zealand did not desire the blessings of an 
Australian alliance was lack of a desire to play “ the unwilling 
réle of milch cow in periods of Australian drought.” 
Of the remaining chapters of the book, one deals with. the 
influence of the South African War in establishing nationalism 
in matters of defence; two review the Colonial Conference 
of 1902, and discuss in detail the question of Colonial naval 
assistance; two more, under the heading of “ Nationalism 
in Tariffs,’ add to the literature of the vexed question of 
preferential trade. There is not space here to do more 
than note their enthusiastic advocacy of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
proposal. Whether, however, the reader agrees with their 
conclusions or not, they are instructive and interesting,— 
especially in those portions which deal with fiscal affairs 
beyond the seas. The two chapters on “Imperial Partner- 
ship ”’—the first relating to the “ Partner-States,” and the 
second to the “ Dependencies ””—are valuable contributions to 
our knowledge of present-day Colonial conditions and require- 
ments,—a feature, indeed, which characterises the whole 
work. 
But it is in “The Soul of the Empire”—the concluding 
chapter—that one finds the best exposition of the author's 
Imperialism. It is a kind of eulogistic open letter to Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling, who is addressed as “the seer through 
whom the soul of the Empire found utterance.” . This last 
subdivision of the book gives a clear statement of the author's 
enthusiasm for a true view of what we are apt wrongly 
to call colonies as free nations within a free Empire. He 
honours the patriotism of free people who place their native 
land first, wherever in the Empire it may lie. We cannot 
refrain from the following quotation, as illustrating the broad- 





institution,” he carefully makes plain the scope of its vices as 





ness of his conception of the subject of his “ Studies” :— 
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«The future of the new countries lies with the native born, 
whose first love, like that of their forefathers, is for the land of 
their own ER ss > True, some there are who repudiate 
their own country for the sake of lip loyalty to England, and for 
them the patriots have no use. Such loyalty has no self-respect. 
It looks on applauding while the old country does all the chores 

ys all the ae No; I cannot enthuse over the 
abject loyalty of the colonialist, always running down his own 
quntry (which generally is a good one) and insulting mine by 
daiming it instead. Give me rather the plain parochialist, who 
says from his heart, ‘Of no mean city am I1’—be it Winnipeg, or 
Walgett, provided he is genuine enough to defend with his own 
life, if need be, the country he condescends to live in.” 


The new nations should be grateful to Mr. Jebb. He 
has expressed with admirable and unmistakable distinctness 
what they feel as to the way in which England should regard 
them. And he has given to England and Englishmen not 
a little food for healthy reflection concerning the mental 
attitude which it behoves them to adopt towards their 
oversea brethren. 





NOVELS. 


DOROTHY TUKE.* 
Srortes of the sea and of seafaring men have entered on a 
new phase since Mr. Joseph Conrad brought his peculiar 
combination of experience and psychological analysis to. bear 
on that department of fiction. Mr. Edmund Downey, how- 
ever, makes no pretensions to being a disciple of the new 
school of marine romance. New departures would ill beseem 
one who once wrote The Voyage of the Ark, and for the rest 
is excellently equipped with all the qualities needful for the 
weaving of an old-fashioned yarn of incident and sentiment. 
Mr. Downey sedulously eschews word-painting and purple 
patches; the wonders and majesty of the deep are eliminated 





from his recital; and though the situations occasionally border | 
onthe melodramatic, his method of handling them is eminently | 
businesslike and free from exaggeration. But without being | 
a literary craftsman or a poet, he is at least an excellent, 
straightforward narrator, and his vigorous, unaffected style, 
his geniality and his ready invention, enable him to retain 
the interest of his readers throughout. If it is impossible 
to credit Dorothy Tuke with distinction, it is no more than 
common justice to pronounce it free from the longuewrs 
which -disfigure more ambitious efforts. 

Dorothy Tuke, after whom the story is named, is the orphan 
daughter and heiress of the skipper and owner of a trading 
schooner called the ‘Octoroon.’ Dorothy lives at Little- 
hampton with her maternal grandfather, a grim old sea-dog | 
with a past; whilé a dapper shipbroker named Jackson looks 
after her business and pays her the proceeds from the earnings 
of the ‘ Octoroon,’ the new skipper, who had sailed with her 
father, professing complete devotion to hier interests. Now this | 
skipper, Appleyard by name, is a thorouglpaced scoundrel, | 
who, after successfully carrying ona series of petty frauds | 
over 2 number of years, now meditates nothing less than the 
bodily appropriation of the ship herself by changing ber rig 
on the high seas, altering her name, and entering her on the 
American register. Rumours of his irregularities having | 
reached Dorothy, this venturesome and indiscreet young | 
woman, at the instigation of a vivacious girl friend, resolves 
to signalise her coming of age by going on a voyage 
under an assumed name in her own ship, to see for 
herself whether the skipper is a faithful servant or a thief. 
Instructions are accordingly given through the shipbroker, 
who is led to suppose that the passenger is an invalid friend 
of his client,, and in due course Dorothy, disguised as 
Miss Manners, sets off on a voyage to South America. 
Any reader with the slightest capacity of intelligent antici- 
pation can easily forecast the opportunities afforded to the 
villain of the plot when his sickly wife dies at sea, and the 
defenceless Dorothy is left in his clutches. It is not right, 
however, to describe her as altogether defenceless. The mate, 
Harry Trendall, “long had loved her from afar,” and though 
single-handed, and, if the truth be told, rather a simpleton up 
to this point, he vindicates his claim to the role of hero by 
a happy inspiration. Disappearing suddenly and given up as 
drowned, he lies perdu as a stowaway for a while, and re- 
emerges at a critical moment, when he is able to turn the 
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* Dorothy Tuke : a Story of the Sea. By Edmund Downey, London: Hurst 
and Blackett. (6s.] 


balance during a mutiny of the crew, and, having saved 
the heroine from one peril, to rescue her later on from ship- 
wreck, 

A good deal of the portraiture is conventional, and Mr. 
Downey attributes to his heroine an amount of refinement 
and charm hardly in keeping with her antecedents and 
environment. In this respect, as in others, we may fail to 
find a strict correspondence with fact; but this chivalrous 
idealisation is also a leading feature in the tales of Mr. W. W. 
Jacobs, and in a story whose sole end is to amuse is vastly 
more agreeable than the methods of the conscientious realist. 
The hero, as we have said, is rather a dull dog; but there is 
a touch of originality in the conception of the villain, who 
combines extreme unscrupulousness and great daring with 
a vein of profuse sentiment and an intermittent capacity for 
remorse. Good also in their different ways are the old 
ex-smuggler, Captain Farmer, whose cottage garden is 
designed to represent the deck of a ship, and the vulgar, 
dapper, susceptible shipbroker. Lastly, it is only right to 
add that, considering how many disreputable sailors figure 
in the dramatis personae, the dialogue, though not invariably 
so urbane as that which prevailed on the “good ship 
‘Mantelpiece,” is in the main singularly free from the 
seasoning of objurgation commonly associated with the 
conversation of the merchant seaman. 





The Memoirs of Constantine Diz. By Barry Pain. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 3s. 6d.)—It is a pity that Mr. Barry Pain should 
have contributed to a form of fiction exceedingly popular just 
now, and not a little harmful. The record, told in the first 
person, of a clever and unscrupulous thief is not edifying, 
and does all the more harm because the burglar, apart from 
his profession, is rather an attractive person. What does the 
mischief is not the actual account of the crimes committed, but 
the point of view which insensibly grows on author and readers, 
that stealing is, after all, no more dishonest than any other pro- 
fession, provided the thief is a clever man, and can lay his plans 
with enough ingenuity to escape detection. The fact that the 
hero of the adventures comes to a bad end in the last story does 
not at all affect the harmful character of the book. From the 
point of view of the teller of the story, there is something heroic 
in having the courage to “ take one’s risk,” and “face the music” 
should the worst come to the worst. If Mr. Barry Pain had 
really wished to point a moral, he should, instead of his reticent 
and artistic finish, have made the explosive cigarette-case with 
which Mr. Constantine Dix intends to commit suicide on his 
arrest fail of its effect. As the great burglar’s last crime has led 
him to murder, the spectacle of so successful a practitioner being 
sus. per col. might have been useful. As it is, the book, like 
all other books which tend to lower the moral standard, is 
mischievous. 

The Friendships of Veronica. By Thomas-Cobb. (Alston Rivers. 
6s.)—An author with so large an output as Mr. Thomas Cobb 
is bound to be uneven in his work, and it must be confessed that 
the last few books from his pen have left the reader with a 
profound sense of disappointment. It is pleasant to be able to 
say that his latest work is a great improvement on its immediate 


| predecessors, and, though it has no very serious pretensions, that 


it is well written and eminently readable. There is a slight 


| difficulty in crediting the central situation of the book; but 


once grant the possibility of a Minister of the Crown having a 
“past” like that of Mr. Alfred Firminger, and the rest of the story 
becomes interesting. The picture of an election campaign is well 
drawn, and if the hero is rather a bore, such is the fate of many 
deserving young gentlemen in fiction. The elimination of a certain 
Mr. Seton Earle from the story would also be an improvement, 
and would diminish the rather excessive number of friendships 
indulged in by Veronica. But even granting these minor defects, 
the book is well put together, and contains much more material 
than Mr. Cobb has lately vouchsafed his readers, 


The Grand Duke. By Carlton Dawe. (Hutchinson and Co. 63.)— 
The fashions in fiction are apparently as binding on authors as 
the fashions in millinery are on fine ladies. At present the 
fashionable theme for fiction is based on the astounding resem- 
blance of two strangers to each other. Since Mr. Anthony Hope 
provided this “air” in “'The Prisoner of Zenda,” it has been 
played again and again with an infinite number of variations. 
Mr. Carlton Dawe’s story is entirely dependent on a resemblance 
of this kind, a resemblance which sends a venturesome young 
Englishman to Moscow masquerading as a Grand Duke. The 
initial absurdity of the situation once granted, Mr. Dawe’s story 
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‘is good melodrama, though even so it cannot be pronounced 
very convincing. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——-@—— 
STRENGTH AND DIET. 
Strength and Diet. By the Hon. R. Russell. (Longmans and 
Co. 12s. 6d. net.)—This volume, containing between six and 
seven hundred pages, is an elaborate plea for vegetarianism, 
total abstinence from alcohol—tea and coffee are condemned, but 
with less vehemence—tobacco, and opium. A vast variety of 
facts and opinions has been collected, in a not very orderly way, 
and not always with accuracy. Still, there is much to be learnt 
from the book. The chapter (6) headed “Diet of Races and 
Nations: a General Conspectus” should be especially valuable. 
And we may express this general sympathy with Mr. Russell: that 
if he can persuade, or make a beginning of persuading, his 
countrymen to eat less of flesh food, he will be doing them good 
service. Unfortunately, these counsels of moderation do not 
interest the reformer, and do not attract those who need 
reformation. By many people flesh food is preferred because 
it gives so little trouble. A small quantity satisfies, and takes 
less time and effort, both to eatand todigest. A vegetarian cuest 
is less easy to provide for than a flesh-eater. There is nothing in 
the vegetarian menu that comes up, for facility, to a mutton chop 
andacrust of bread. The questions involved in Mr. Russell’s book 
have been discussed times without number, and will be discussed 
probably without end in the future. There is no absolute “ Yes” 
or “No” about them. Races there are, as the Eskimo, who 
must live on flesh food. They are an extreme case; but what is 
true of them is true, wit’: more or less modification, of others. 
It has not been possible to subject any considerable number of 
Mr. Russell’s statements to examination; but the writer of 
this notice may say that chap. 4, “Diet of Ancient Peoples 
and Opinions of Some of their Greatest Men,” where the 
subject is specially within his range, does not impress him. The 
references are very vague. “March of the Ten Thousand,” e.g., 
without book or chapter, is unsatisfactory. Pausanias, again, 
is quoted for the statement that Greek athletes “ were accustomed 
before the time of Gnatho Dipaeensis to eat fig cheese and not 
animal food,” and the reference is, “See Ritson on ‘ Abstinence 
from Animal Food.” This, however, we could verify, and either 
Mr. Russell or Mr. Ritson has made a mistake. All that is 
known of Gnathon is that he won the boys’ boxing match when 
he was very young. The diet-reformer (or corrupter) was 
Dromeus of Stymphalus, who won two victories at Olympia, two 
at Pytho, three at the Isthmus, and five at Nemea. He was a 
long runner, and, says Pausanias, justified his name. Anyhow, 
he seems to have, personally at least, profited by the new diet, 
for he won an unprecedented number of races, and retained his 
vigour for a considerable time. His case does not tell in favour 
of Mr. Russell’s contention. 








THE UNITED STATES: A HISTORY OF THREE 
CENTURIES. 

The United States: a History of Three Centuries. By W. E. 
Chancellor and F. W. Hewes. Vol. II. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
15s. net.)—This volume contains the period 1698-1774, under the 
special title of “Colonial Union.” Chap. 1 treats of the growth 
of population in the first six decades of this period. The increase 
was very great, showing quite surprising figures. New Hampshire 
grew from 7,000 in 1697 to 50,000 in 1760: but the Carolinas 
showed a rise which far surpassed this,—8,000 to 210,000. But 
then in the Northern States there were but 1,000 negroes; 
in the Southern there were 115,000, already outnumbering the 
whites by 10,000. This leads us on to chap. 2, in which 
we have the slavery side of the subject. But here the figures 
are of a very sinister character. “A hundred thousand and 
not many more, voluntary European immigrants had increased 
in a century and a half to a million and a quarter, while more 
than half a million of compulsory African immigrants were 
represented by but half that number.” The whole of this chapter 
is dismal reading. It is true that the horrors belong especially to 
the Colonial period ; but it is impossible to forget that half the 
nation fought fiercely to keep the system, and that of the other 
half only a minority were really opposed to it. Down to the 
middle of-the nineteenth century Boston was as unsafe for an 
Abolitionist as Richmond. Our authors deal fully with the 
social life and the trade, as well as the government of the Colonies 
and their relations with the Indians. The book is, in fact, full of 





SOME BOOKS OF THE WERK, 


[Unser this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not boon 
reserved for review in other forms.] 








The Religion of Israel. By Canon Ottley. (Cambridge Uy. 
versity Press. 4s.)—We find in this volume, which is described 
as a supplement to the author's “ Short History of the Hebrews,” 
the same excellent qualities which we saw in the earlier work, 
Canon Ottley knows his subject thoroughly, and treats it with 
sober freedom. His exposition is, in fact, an admirable specimen 
of the Higher Criticism, exercised with discretion by one who js 
neither fettered by traditional beliefs, nor bent, as some of tho 
critical school seem to be, on breaking with them altogether, Wo 
are not always in agreement with the conclusions reached, 
Some of the remarks about the divergences between Jeremiah and 
Isaiah, for instance, we are not disposed to accept; but the book 
as a whole we gladly welcome. It will surely help us to an 
eirenicon between two classes of Biblical students who are nov 
too much in opposition. 


Printers’ Pie. (The Sphere and the Tatler Offices. 1s, net,)— 
This is “an offering to charity,” as the cover tells us, the special 
object being the “ Printers’ Pension Corporation.” We cannot 
pretend that the buyer who may give a shilling—a whole 
shilling—for this volume is exercising charity. He will get his 
money’s worth, if any man ever did when he exchanged silver for 
paper and print. The charity comes from the writers and artists 
who have given such excellent work. To the public we would 
say: “ Do not let this be done in vain; take care that the sale be 


| large and the returns ample; and if your conscience still whispers 


that you are getting too much for your money, then it is easy to 
make the balance right by a donation to the fund.” We do not 
care in noticing Printers’ Pie, made up as it is of such excellent 
wares, to single out for praise this or that contribution. It is 
“a dainty dish to set before a King.” Yet one picture we must 
name, and shall voice, we are sure, in doing so, the common 
judgment. “The Book Lover,” by John Hassall, is quite 
delightful. 


The Sensitive, and other Pieces. By A. E. Manning Foster, 
(George Allen. 3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Foster is sometimes instruc. 
tive, but he is not humorous, and the non-humorous essayist is, 
we take it, a mistake. We have, indeed, a definition of humour, 
It should “awaken thoughtful laughter—the laughter that blends 
with tears.” This effort will scarcely supersede its numerous 
predecessors. Perhaps the best thing in the volume is the appre- 
ciation of Sarah Bernhardt. That on Walter Pater is not satis. 
factory. There have been few men whose style changed more 
than Pater’s; but it did not follow the usual course. With 
Carlyle and Tacitus the mannerism grew. Pater’s early work is 
far more elaborate in style than “ Marius,” 


Britain’s Destiny: Growth or Decay? By the late C. B, 
Phipson. Edited by Mark B. F. Major. (Cassell and Co, 
8s. 6d.)—The late Major Phipson published two books, “The 
Redemption of Labour” and “The Science of Civilisation,” of 
which Mr. Major gives us here an outline. We do not claim to 
have mastered his whole scheme, but we see that in one respect 
Mr. Bryan, the Silverite, was to him as “water unto wine.” 
British bankers have “ embezzled ”—we hope the quotation is not 
libellous—£655,000,000. For these the King is to issue “a 
corresponding number of intrinsically valueless currency-toxens.” 
How rich we shall all be! how happily delivered from what our 
author elsewhere describes as the “disastrous fluctuation in 
private incomes” ! 


The Trinity House, London. By W. H. Mayo. (Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 5s. net.)—This volume is another timely tribute to the 
Trafalgar year. The duties of the Trinity House are now wholly 
peaceful: it has the management of lighthouses and the super- 
vision of pilots, and administers certain charitable funds; but 
they have not always been so. The society had something to do 
with the national defence in the days of the Armada; in fact, it 
was up to a late period in the seventeenth century the Admiralty. 
The early days of the Office, so called, were not distinguished. In 
the time of the Dutch disgrace it was the Trinity House that 
came to the rescue. It did good service also when Napoleon 
threatened us with invasion. Mr. Mayo tells the story of these 
things, and adds various other details. We see in the list of 
“Paintings in the Trinity House” the name of an “ Elder 
Brother” (Sir R. Preston) who held that office for fifty-three 





great and varied interest. It is to be completed, we see, in ten 
volumes. 





years (1781-1834). He should have come near to being 4 
centenarian. 
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The Shipbuilding Industry. By David Pollock. (Methuen and 
Co. 28. 6d. net.) —“ Shipbuilding as an art,” writes Mr. Pollock, 
«has long become subordinate to the science involved in the 
industry.” The varieties of ships required are largely increased ; 
the propelling powers are various, oil, gas, and electricity being 
added to sails and steam. All this increases the usefulness of 


such a handbook as the volume now before us. 


The Law of Patents. By H. B. Hemming, LL.B. (Waterlow 
and Sons. 63. net.)—Thoe aims of Mr. Hemming’s book may 
be best stated in his own words. “In the first part of the 
book the aim has been to convey to the minds of the inventor 
and business man a clear and definite idea of the nature of a 
patent and how to obtain it. The second part deals with the Act 
of 1902, and appeals primarily to the legal practitioner.” The 
cost of a patent, we see, is about £100, but this is for what may 
be generally described as a successful patent You can have a 
patent for four years (dating from application) for £5. If it has 
not “caught on,” you probably drop it ; if it promises well, £5 has 
to be paid for the next year, and a fee, increasing by £1 annually, 
for each year that follows till the fourteenth is reached. 





Outlines from Plato: Metaphysics, by F. P. Long (B. H. Blackwell, 
Oxford, 2s. 6d. net), isa selection of passages, carefully arranged to 
forma series of definitions, &c., from the “Theaetetus,” “Republic,” 
“Philebon,” “ Phaedo,” “Timaeus,” “Symposium,” “ Meno,” and 
other Dialogues. It isintended primarily for use in preparing for 
the Final School in Literae Humaniores. One might callita “cram 
pook,” but it is a “cram book” of a good sort, The average 
student must have his mental food, especially if it is somewhat 
tough, prepared for him.——Another book for advanced students, 
in a different province, is The Essentials of Composition and 
Rhetoric, by A. H. Espenshade, M.A. (D. C. Heath and Co., 


8s. 6d.) 


An Account of Virginia. By Thomas Glover. (B. H. Blackwell, 
Oxford. 3s. 6d. net.)—In 1676 Mr. Thomas Glover, ‘an 
ingenious chirurgeon,” communicated to the Royal Society “an 
account of Virginia, its situation, temperature, productions, and 
inhabitants, and their manner of planting and ordering tobacco.” 
It has been now reprinted in facsimile. 


The London Manual, 1905. (E. Lloyd. 1s. 6d.)—This volume 
contains information, derived from official sources, concerning the 
municipal affairs of the Metropolis, its government, with notices 
of the chief personalities cosnected with its administration, 
revenues, valuation, &c. The figures, of course, are very interest- 
ing. The County Council is committed, we see, to improvements 
that will cost nearly four millions. The assessed value of the 
whole of London, including the City, is £41,647,487. 
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si lie PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


———_>——_ 


Baly (E. €. C.), Spectroscopy, cr 8vo (Longmans) 10/6 
Barrington (Mrs. R.), G. F. Watts Reminiscencés, foy 8vo (G. Allen) net 21/0 
Birch (W. de G.), History of Scottish Seals from Eleventh to Seventeenth 
Century, VOb-L., 4t0 ....cccccsccsscessossesseesesseesssceccorseesesseeeee(UnWwin) net 12/6 
Boyle (G. E.), The Rifle Brigade Century, cr 8v0 ..................(W. Clowes) 7/6 
Bart (J. B.), The Life of St. Patrick, and his Place in History (Macmillan) net 12/0 
Byron (Lord), Confessions, arranged by Lewis Bettany ...(J. Murray) net 10/6 
Cain (J. C.), The Synthetic Dyestuffs and the Intermediate Products from 





which they are Obtained, roy 8V0 ........s.csssesseseserresecseeeees (Griffin) net 16/0 
Chan-Toon (Mrs. M.), A Marriage in Burmah: a Novel, cr 8vo (Greening) 6/0 
Coke (D. F. T.), The Dog from Clarkson’s, Cr 8VO  ......ssscssseeseeees (Jarrold) 3/6 


Darlington (H. A.), The Rockcliffes : a Novel, cr 8vo . seeseevee(Sarrold) 3/6 
Ditchfield (P: H.), English Villages, cr 8V0 ............ «.++....(Methuen) net 2/6 
essex (E. H.), fs and Floors of New Buildings, 8vo (St. Bride’s Press) 2/6 
Gallon (Tom), Lagden’s Luck, cr 80 ............sessenessesseeeseneee (Arrowsmith) 3/6 
Gasiorowski tak -), Napoleon’s Love Story, cr 8vo ......... .s-(Duckworth) 6/0 
Hall (J. W.), Methods of Morbid Histology and Clinical Pathology, 8vo 
(Churchill) net 9/0 
Hardy (I. D.), The Reason Why: a Novel, cr 8vo ............ (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Hayden (E. G.), Rose of Lone Farm : a Novel, cr 8vo......(Smith & Elder) 6/0 
Heath (F. R.), Little Guide to Dorset, 18mo ................+.e«(Methuen) net 2/6 
Holme (R. H.), Horatio Nelson, England's Sailor Hero ...... (W. Scott) net 2/6 
Holy Catholic Church : her Faith, Works, and Triumphs, by a Convert, 

IP MIND ess cscs au adn ccsnes enka ntalssinavsauen*seissorennsemainiose> seas anne, re 
Hunt (W. H.), Preachers from the Pew, cr 8vo ............(W. H. Lord) net 2/6 
Latter (O. ne Practical Nature Study for Schools, Part I., 4to (Dent) net 2/6 
Lawson (Sir C.), Memories of Madras, 8V0.............00.. (Sonnenschein) net 10/6 
Mackenzie (J.), Life of Michael Bruce, Poet of Loch Leven...... (Dent) net 3/6 

1(H, B.) and Mitton (G. E,), The Scenery of London Painted and 

Described, 8vo..... seeeeseeeeeseeeee( Black) net 20/0 








Nesbit (E.), The Rainbow and the Rose, cr 8v0 ..........-....(Longmans) net 3/6 
Pattin a C.), The Ritual of Temperance and State Hygiene (Simpkin) net 2/6 
Platts (W. C.), The Tuttlebury Tales, cr 8V0.............c.c0000 (Digby & Long) 3/6 





Renouf (Sir P. Le Page), Life and Work, Vol. I 
Report of the Tariff Commission, Vol. II., 4to ......... 
Rhymes of the East and Recollected Verses, by Dum- 


..(Simpkin) net 25/0 
..(P. 5S. King) net 2/6 
n (Coneeatey net 3/6 








Richards (J. C.), Gum Bichromate Process, cr 8V0..........000s0e00008 (lliffe) net 2/6 
Ritchie D. G.); Philosophical Studies, 80 .............00ecee00 (Macmillan) net 10/0 
Roscoe (Sir H. E 


-) and Schorlemnier (C.), A ‘Treatise on Chemistry, Vol. I., 

SI sits euteiches kaaipbnhndehaiimannsianeeeeeeseen tenwunaethan (Macmillan) net 21/0 
Ross (E. A.), Foundations of Sociology, cr 80 ..........00000 (Macmillan) net 5/0 
Sheehan (P, A.), Genanaar: a Story of Irish Life, cr 8vo ...... (Longmans) 6/0 
Sterrett (J. M.), The Freedom of Authority, cr 8vo .........(Macmillan) net 8/6 
Veidve.{ 5 Y.). The Mahabharata: a Criticism, cr 8vo ...(Combridge) net 3/6 

a C,), The Better Wey, 12mo ...... RR cape Bee (Isbister) 3/6 

L dM. A.), London to the Nore Painted and Described, 
vO even essegenseqenareeesy sous oes sesseeseeseeseeese(Black) net 20/0 
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BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING. 





TRADE-MARK- 


ORKSHIRE, NORTH RIDING.—Pleasant house 
and garden, bracing air, lovely scenery, good water; croquet, tennis, 
ee MANAGERESS, The Hall, Appleton-le-Moors, Sinnington, 











ORKSHIRE MOORS.—HOLIDAY QUARTERS, for 

large Family or party of Bachelors.—TO LET, FURNISHED, for August 
and part September, LARGE HOUSE; 3 acres of grounds, 4 reception, 10 bed- 
rooms; .2 tennis lawns; golf, fishing, otter hunting, cricket; 500 feet above 
sea. level; close to moors. 10 to 12 gs.—A. H. DAVIS, M.A., Ilkley, Yorks. 


Hepwey QUARTERS, with Electricity given as a 

Restorative Treatment for those suffering from Overwork or Brain-fag. 
Comfortable home, with large shady garden, quiet, but close to trams and 
excursion centre. Special terms for July and August.—Write to Sister 
LUCY, Parkside, Alumhurst Road, Bournemouth. 
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Half-Page (Column) ......... 6 € 9%} Half Narrow Column ........ 9 20 
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y ewiereeerernehane COLLEGE, 


DEPARTMENT FOR THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS, 
(In connection with the Training Courses of the University of Dublin.) 











WANTED for October, a fully qualified and trained MISTRESS op 
METHOD, to organise and work the New Training Department at Alexandra 
College (recognised as a Training College by the Board of Education), 

Salary, £175. 

Applications, stating qualifications and enclosing copies of three testj. 
monials, to be sent before July Ist to the 

SECRETARY, 
Alexandra College, Dublin. 


OUNTY COUNCIL OF DURHAM, 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND PUPIL TEACHERS’ CENTRES, 
HEAD AND ASSISTANT TEACHERS REQUIRED. 








A number of Teachers (Male and Female) are required for Secondary 
Schools and Pupil Teachers’ Centres, Full particulars, with forms of applica- 
tion, are now obtainable.—Applicutions must be delivered before 10 a.m. on 
oa _— 1905, to “The SECRETARY for HIGHER EDUCATION, Shire 

all, Durham.” 


UNICIPAL SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and 
PUPIL TEACHERS’ CENTRE for GIRLS, LEAMINGTON. (To 
be OPENED in SEPTEMBER next.)—The COMMITTEE INVITE APPLI. 
CATIONS for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS of the above School. Appli- 
eants should have a University degree or its. equivalent qualification, and 
must have had suitable experience in a good Secondary Day School. Sulary, 
£200 per annum, together with a capitation fee of £1 per pupil on all pupils 
above one hundred. (£230 guaranteed for the first year.) Forms of applica- 
tion and conditions of appointment may be obtained from the Director, 
Technical School, Leamington,—Applications, accompanied by not more than 
three recent testimonials, to be forwarded to the DIRECTOR, endorsed 
Application for Appointment of Head-Mistress,” on or before Saturday, 
June 24th, 1905. Personal canvassing will be considered a disqualification, 
LEO. RAWLINSON, Clerk to the Education Authority. 


UEEN’S COLLEGES, IRELAND.— 
The PROFESSORSHIP of LATIN in the Queen’s College, Cork, will 
become VACANT on October 6th, 1905.—Candidates for that office are requested 
to forward their testimonials to the UNDER SECRETARY, Dublin Castle, on 
or before July 4th next, in order that the same may be submitted to his 
Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, 
Dublin Castle, June 9th, 1905. 


LACKBURN HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


REQUIRED, in September, MUSIC MISTRESS (Piano, Violin, Organ, 
Class Singing) and TWO FORM MISTRESSES, Special subjects, Classics 
and Mathematics.—Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS. 

CIENCE GRADUATE WANTED for September in 

Public High School; Chemistry, Physics, Mathematics, &c.; salary 

about £110 to begin.—Miss LOUISA BROUGH, Ceutral Registry, 25 Craven 
Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 


RENCH GOVERNESS.—REQUIRED, by a young 

French Lady of good family, POST in a School of good standing. 
Reciprocal terms. Salary not so much a desideratum as opportunities of 
acquiring the English language.—Address, Mile. DOUBLIN, 46 Abbey Gar- 
dens, Maida Vale. 


OYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL on the South Coast, 

containing 11 Boarders. Fees £60 to £80; gross receipts over £1,100; 
annual net profit about £120; excellent premises in from four to five acres of 
ground; goodwill £300.—Vor further particulars, apply to Mr, TRUMAN, 
6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


RANSFER of PREPARATORY DAY SCHOOL 

with KINDERGARTEN in fashionable district of London. The present 
Principal, who has had the School for 20 years, is retiring through ill-health. 
At present there are 28 Pupils, mainly Boys under 12; fees from 12 gus. to 
27 gns. per annum; gross receipts about £750; annual net profit about £200; a 
moderate sum accepted forlgoodwill; excellent opening for a Lady experienced 
in Preparatory School work.—For further particulars, apply to Mr. TRUMAN, 
Educational Agent, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


RANSFER of HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL 
for GIRLS in fashionable health resort on the South Coast. Annual 
receipts over £3,000; annual net profit over £1,000; excellent premises, 
specially built; price for goodwill, furniture, &., £3,500; very favourable 
opening.—For! further particulars, apply to’ Mr. TRUMAN, Educational 
Agent, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. ‘ J 


























LACK’ FOREST, in the heart of the Pinewoods of 
South Germany.—Very Comfortably FURNISHED CHALET TO BE 
LET, twenty-three hours from London, Altitude about 3,000 feet; highly 
picturesque situation ; boat onlake. Linen, Plate. Cutlery, Piano. Applicant 
state terms desired.—Photographs, &c., from ‘‘B. F.,” care of Messrs. 
Hannaford, Seedsmen, Teignmouth, South Devon. 


HARMING VICARAGE HOUSE in heart of North 

Yorkshire Moors and Dales. Very large garden. Three sitting-rooms, 

five bedrooms. Good sanitation, Excellent trout stream within 300 yards. 

Bracing air and delightful scenery. To LET from August 15th to middle or 

end of September. Six guineas weekly.—Rev. BERNARD WILTON, Bilsdale, 
Ingleby Greenhow, North Yorkshire. 


EV. JOHN HUNTER, D.D., of Glasgow, will PREACH 
in BECHSTEIN HALL six Sunday mornings at 11.15: June 18th, 25th, 
July 2nd, 9th, 16th, 23rd. 








Admission Free. 


RANSFER of HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL 

for GIRLS in fashionable Health Resort on South-East Coast, contain- 
ing 14 Boarders. Fees from 50 gns. to 90 gns. The premises, which are specially 
built and in favourable situation, with accommodation for 25 pupils, are lease- 
hold, with 79 years to run, at a ground rent of £14; price £3,500, part of which 
could be obtained on mortgage; transfer of pupils by capitation fee.—For 
further particulars apply to Mr. TRUMAN, Educational Agent, 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, 


IP\VRANSFER of GOOD-CLASS BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOL for GIRLS in fashionable Health Resort on the South Coast. 
14 boarders at £60, 15 day pupils; annual receipts £1,500; annual net profit 
from £500 to £600; price for goodwill, furniture, ke., £1,500; excellent 
opening.—For further particulars apply to Mr. TRUMAN, Educational Agent, 
6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 








OOD OPENING.—An advantageous OPPORTUNITY 
offers itself to a GENTLEMAN with Capital and Literary inclinations 
to Co-operate in acquiring and extending an important Series of Higb-class 





A limited number of seats reserved, 
Series ticket, 10s. 6d., at Box Office, Bechstein Hall. 


Works of undoubted value. Sy only treated with.—Address, “‘ BONA 
FIDES,”’ c/o Montagu, Mileham, & Montagu, Solicitors, 5 & 6 Bucklersbury, E.C. 
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SC 
OoUNT Y Oi F LON DON. 
C EDUCATION ACTS, 1870 to 1903. 

The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for two 
appointments of ASSISTANT INSPECTORS under the Chief Inspector 
(Education). They will be required to assist the Council’s District Inspectors 
jn the inspection of public elementary day schools and evening schools, and, if 
required, any other educational institutions within the areas allotted to them. 

The in each case is £250 a year, rising by annual iucrements of £15 to 
g maximum salary of £400 a year, : 

The persons appointed will be under the control of the Chief Inspector, and 
will be required to give their whole time to the daties of the office, and will in 
other respects be subject to the usual conditions attaching to the Council’s 
service, particulars of which are contained iu the form of application. 

In connection with these appointments there is no restriction with regard 


t fpplications should be made on the official form to be obtained from the 
Clerk of the London County Council, at the County Hall, Spring Gardens, 
$.W.; or at the Education Offices, Victoria Mmbankment, W.C. ‘The applica- 
tions must be sent in not later than 10 a.m. on Saturday, the 24th day of 
June, 1905, addressed to the CLERK of the Council at the Education Offices 
as above, and accompanied by copies of not more then three recent 
testimonials. ; 4s ‘ f : 
Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 


appointment, G. L. GOMME, 
om Clerk of the London County Council. 
The County Hall, 


Spring Gardens, S.W. 
7th June, 1905. 


——_——_ - adie iDecniuentieasl é 
OUNT Y O F LON DOH: 
PADDINGTON TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, 
SALTRAM CRESCENT, W. 
APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAT, 

The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 

st of Principal of the Paddington Technical Institute, Saltram Crescent, W. 

The Institute provides instruction in Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, 
Physics, Chemistry and Biological Science, Art and Artistic Craits. Other 
technological subjects will be added in due course. 

The Principal will be required to take up his duties in September next, and 
to give his whole time to the work of the Institute. He will in other respects 
be subject to the usual conditions attaching to the Council's service, 

The commencing salary will be £500 a year. 

Applications should be made on the otticial form to be obtained from the 
Clerk of the Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom 
they must be returned not later than 10am. on Monday, July 3rd, 1%), 
accompanied by one copy of six testimonials of recent date. Persons applying 
through the post for the form of application must enclose a stamped and 
addressed envelope. 

Candidates other than successful candidates invited to attend the Com- 
mittee will be allowed third-class return railway fare, but no other expenses. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be considere | a disqualification, 

G. L. GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 





Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
June, 1905. 


GYPTIAN GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 

In view of the extension of Secondary Education in Egypt, applications are 
invited for new ASSISTANT-MASTERSHIPS in SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
under the Ministry of Public Instruction. Masters to begin work in September, 
in Cairo or Alexandria, and to teach in English exclusively. Over 400 boys in 
each school, mainly Mohammedans. In the case of one of the Masters now 
required, the subject mainly essential is Science (Experimental Physics and 
Chemistry); six of the new Masters will be principally engaged in teaching 
Mathematics (Arithmetic, Geometry, and Algebra); the others will be con- 
cerned more particularly with the teaching of English. Candidates must be 
not less than 23, nor over 30, years of age, have a robust constitution, and 
have taken a University Degree in Honours. They must have experience as 
teachers ; preference will be given to applicants who hold a diploma in Teaching. 
Salary £295 per annum (£Eg.24 per mensem), rising to £395 per annum (Lg.52 
per mensem). Allowance for passage out to Egypt. Teaching hours, on an 
average, four daily (Fridays only excepted). Summer vacation not less than 
two months. 

Applications, with full statement of qualifications, and accompanied by 
copies only of testimonials, must be sent in before June 24th, 1905, marked 
outside ‘ Assistant-Masterships,” and addressed to DOUGLAS DUNLOP, 
Esq., Guillane, East Lothian, to whom candidates may apply for further 
information, 


K2 EDIVIAL LAW SCHOOL, CAIRO. 
LAW LECTURESHIPS, 


The EGYPTIAN MINISTRY of PUBLIC INSTRUCTION INVITES 
APPLICATIONS for two posts of Lecturers in the English Section of the 
above-mentioned School. Salary £615, rising to £820, Candidates must be 
University men having either a law degree, or other legal qualification, and 
must have a moderate knowledge of French. They will be required in the 
first instance to lecture (in English) on Jurisprudence, Roman Law or Political 
Economy.—Applications, stating age and qualifications, accompaniol by copies 
only of testimonials, should be made by letter to M. SHELDON AMOS, Esq. 
If posted in London not later than June 17th, 1905, they should be addressed 
to the Native Court of First Instance, Cairo. Later applications should be 
addressed to St. Ermin’s Hotel, Westminster. 4 

LGIERS.—Owing to the Retirement of Dr. William 
Thomson, there is a VACANCY in Mustapha Supérieur for a duly 
qualified BRITISH PRACTITIONER holding the necessary French diploma, 
or willing to obtain the same during the next six months.—For particulars 
address till July 8th, Rev. E. ARKWRIGHT, Telemly, Mustapha, Algiers ; 
or afterwards, 36 Seymour Street, London, W. 
XFORD GRADUATE DESIRES PRIVATE TUTOR- 
SHIP; good Classics, Maths., and Modern Langnages; successful 
experience ; reeommended.—Address, ‘‘ BACHELOR,” c/o Willing’s, Advertise- 
ment Offices, 162 Piccadilly, W. j 


YMNASTIC and GAMES MISTRESSES OPEN for 
ENGAGEMENT. Certified to Teach: Swedish gymnastics, hockey, 
cricket, net ball, dancing, swimming, elementary physiology and hygiene ; and 
to practice massage and remedial movements.—Apply, the PRINCIPAL, 
Physical Training College, Halesowen. 


























M0 PUBLIC-SCHOOL MASTERS.— A _ middle-aged 

LADY of several years’ experience in the management of College house 

for boys, school accounts, charge of servants, &e., SEEKS an APPOINT- 

MENT as MATRON. Hospital trained; highest references—Miss ROBER'T- 
SON SMITH, 4 Ravenna Road, Putney, S.W. 

RE- 


ADY —, LADY , and COLONEL 
d COMMEND a DOCTOR’S WIFE, who WISHES to have entire 
CHARGE of one, two, or three English or Anglo-Indian CHILDREN to 
Educate with her own Son. Detached. house on bill, just outside country towa 
in Sussex.—Box 71, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 














ANNE'S, FOXCOMBE (part of Boar’s Hill), near 

e Oxford.—VACANCIES .in the above Home School, for the 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. All Educational advantages. Delicate 
children receive special care. Position specially advantageous, being over 
§00 feet above the sea level. Nice garden, double tennis lawns, hockey grounds, 
«>For particulars, apply SISTER IN CHARGE. 





— UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


CHAIR OF FRENCH. 

The COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the Chair of French. The 
emoluments of the Chair are derived from a fixed stipend and a share of the 
fees, and are guaranteed to be not less than £600 per annum. Applications, 
with refereuces, ‘and, if candidates desire, testimonials, must be forwarded not 
later than June 24th.—For further details apply to the REGISTRAR, the 
University of Liverpool. 


pie UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


‘the COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the VACANT CHAIR of 
ENGINEERING, The income of the Chair consists of a fixed stipend and 
share of fees, and is guaranteed at not less than £900 per annuum for five years. 

Applications, with references and, if the candidate desires, testimonials, are 
pi mot later than June 2lst.—Further particulars on application to the 
19 LES Ps) vAiy. 


Baten COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
The COUNCIL will APPOINT a RESIDENT LIBRARIAN for next Session. 
Candidates must hold a Degree or its equivalent. ‘ 
Six copies of applications and of not more than three recent testimonials 
must be sent not later than July 7th to the Secretary of the College, from whom 
all information may be obtained. Hi. WALTON, Secretary. 
eo OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Ltd. 
Patron—The Right Rev. ''he LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Chairman of Council—‘'he Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A. 
° 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
Ifead-Mistress—Miss HORNER. 
Music School under the direction of Mr. Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and others, . 


2 39 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 
Tead-Mistress—-Miss M. WOLSELEY LEWIS, M.A, 
Preparatory Department for Boys aud Girls over four years of age. 
joarding House, 99 St. George’s Square, S.W. 
For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 


rQ\HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
A INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON. 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Seco: 
‘Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM THER, Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE, M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G, SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss KE, LAWRENCE, Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
‘Teachers’ Examination ; and Special Classes are held in subjects required for 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations, TWO SCHOLARSH of £20 
each, and two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered 
annually to Students.—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


RNHALL, ST. ANNE’S-ON-THE-SEA.—School for 
2 Girls, Excellent premises. Thorough Modern Education, Ex mal 
advantages in Music and Painting.—Principals: Miss GIBB and Miss HALL, 


ff\HE HARROWDEN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HENDON HALL, MIDDLESEX, 


A SCHOT.ARSHITP of the value of £50 a year, tenable for two years, is now 
open.—For particulars, apply to Miss BARTLETT, or to the SECRETARY. 


Pe LKESTON E.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 
' Home School for Young Gentlewomen, Detached house near sea; hockey- 
field. Great educational advantages ; London Professors, resident English and 
foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens, 


JOLKESTONE.—Strongly Recommended by the HEAD- 

* MASTER OF HARROW, a School for a limited number of Gentlemen's 
Daughters. Parents may confidently rely upon the thorongh Modern 
Education and Home Care their Daughters will receive. Field for games, 
riding, gymnasium, &c.—PRINCIPAL, Brampton Down, Grimstone Avenue. 


WN ISS SAXTON WINTER (formerly Governess of 
3 H.M. the Queen of the Netherlands) RECEIVES English, Foreign, 
and Colonial PUPILS at 3 LANSDOWNE ROAD, HOLLAND PARK, 
LONDON, W. Visits made to Museums, Galleries, Concerts, Special advan- 
tages for Music, Art, Languages, Literature, Lessons in riding, fencing, 
swimming. Field for sports, 


( VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
J SHIRE.—Principals: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French ; 
Twelve Resident. Mistresses; ‘Teacher for Physical Training ; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—l’or Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 
ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. ey 


good educatien, Special attention to development of character.—Principa 
Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’, Certificate (Registered). 


--Address. Whineroft, Crowborough, 
SCHOOL, 



































Cc BPAY Ee GIRLY 
A BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH, W. 

Z"=N FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS, which exempt the holders from 
payment of tuition fees, will be awarded on the results of an Examination 
which will be held at the School on TUESDAY, July 4th, and on following 
days.—-Particulars and forms of registration may be obtained from the 
HEAD-MISTRESS. 
St MARGARET’S SCHOOL, POLMONT. 

STIRLINGSHIRE, 

Under Inspection of the Scotch Education Department, and the Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board. Head-Mistress—Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. Thorough 
Modern Education for Girls. Large playing-fields for hockey, cricket, tennis, 
&e. Moderate terms.—Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or 
SECRETARY. References—Miss Welsh, late Mistress of Girton College, 
Cainbridge; Sir Charles Dalrymple, Bart., M.P.; Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, 
K.C.M.G , K.C.S.I. ; the President of Magdalen College, Oxford, &e. 


] EDLAND HIGH SCHOOL, BRISTOL—A_. Public 
i Boarding and Day School of the highest grade for Girls, beautifully 
situated close to the Clifton and Durdham Downs. President of the Council : 
The LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD, Pupils are prepared for the Univer- 
sities. There are several Scholarships attached to the School, which will be 
competed for in July next. ‘he Couneil offer Free Scholarships without Exam- 
ination covering all School fees, except Boarding fee, to the Daughters. of 
British Officers who have fallen in war.—Prospectus from the Secre’ A. G. 
N. TRIBE, Esq., Albion Chambers, Bristol. The School Reopened on 5th. 
OWDEN HOUSE SCHOOL, 
HARROW-ON-THE-HILL 
BOYS prepared for Public Schools and Royal Navy. Grounds of 30 Acres, 
Swimming Bath, Gymnasium; Electric Light throughout.—Ilustrated 
Prospectus, Rev. W. G. PRICE,*M.A,, and J. C. R, ELLIS, M.A, 
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HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, 
Offices: 82 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
A TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 

A Residential College providing a year’s professional training for Secondary 
Teachers. The*Course includes preparation for the Oxford Teacher’s Diploma, 
and the Cambridge Teacher's Certificate, and the Teacher’s Diploma of the 
University of London. . 

For instruction in the Theory and History of Education, the Students 
attend the Lectures of the University Reader in Education. The Practical 
work in*Teaching in Schools and demonstration lessons, &c., is under the 
supervision of the Principal and Staff of the Hall. Particulars as to qualifications 
for Admission, Scholarships, &c., may be obtained by application to the 
ae Ty Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH, Cherwell Hall, Oxford, or the Hon. Sec., 
Miss MARGARET BERNARD, Birchy Hill, Sway, Hants. 
































































































SANDECOTES (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fz £100). 
(PARKSTONE, DORSET.) 
A high-class Ladies’ School where the aim is to give a liberal and practical 
education, under the care of fully qualified and trained teachers. 
The Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY, will be pleased to send 
a Prospectus to all inquirers. 


UPLANDS (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fam £40-45) 
(ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA) 
Offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient modern and practical 
education (including French and German) to the daughters of clergy and other 
professional men, The Head-Mistress will be pleased to send Prospectus to 
all inquirers. 


mn UuUDOR nA ti SCHOOL 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 
(Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs, TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only). 
, Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS, ‘ 

First-rate Modern Education. London Masters attend daily. Exceptional 
advantages for Music and Modern Languages. 

LECTURERS—Profs. H. G. Sre.ey, F.R.S. (Science); W. Hatt GriFrix, 
M.A. (Eng. Lit.); H. E. Matpen, M.A., F.R.Hist.S, (History); M. Huevenet 
(French); Dr. Stsprat (German) ; C. JErram, M.A. (‘Current Events”), &. 

MUSIC—Gustave Garcia. B.C.M.; Gustave Praprav (Paris Conserva- 
toire); Grorce Maeratu, Pupil of Leschetizky ; Paut Storvine (Violin), &c. 

PAINTING AND DRAWING—Terrrick Wittiams. R.I. Also large Resi- 
dent Staff of highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses, including fully 
certificated gymnastic mistress (Swedish, Danish, and remedial exercises), and 
trained nurse as Matron. Special attention to health. Grounds over 4 acres, 

gymnasium, cricket, hockey, tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling. 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified staff of Resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
nearthe Downs. Tennis and croquet lawns and cricket field. Large gymnasium. 
Great care taken of delicate girls, and entire charge of pupils from abroa 


T. HELENS, BLACKHEATH, S.E.—School for the 

Daughters of Gentlemen. Large house on the Heath, good garden, 

tennis, cricket, hockey. Excellent modern Education with advantages of 
Languages. Music and Art. 


ASLEMERE, SURREY.—ST. GEORGE’S WOOD.— 
Opens September, 1905, as a SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Sandy soil; 
9 acres of ground; nearly 600 ft. above sea level. Principals: Miss AMY 
KEMP, Camb. Certif. for Theory and Practice of Teaching (St. George’s 
Training College, Edinburgh), Diploma for Teaching of German (Berlin) ; and 
Miss HELEN T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Classical T'ripos (Camb.), Certificated 
Student of Girton College.—Prospectus and all information from Miss NEILD, 
The Vista, Leominster; or Miss AMY KEMP, Elmfield, Manchester, and 
Linthwaite, Windermere. 


ORRAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WATFORD.—Good 
Music and Drawing. MResident French, German, and Gymnastic 
Mistresses. Large hall and good class-rooms. Garden and field for games. 
Preparation for University Examinations. Recognised by Board of Education, 
—Particulars from Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. 


ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

T LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 

(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen. 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training.—Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
St Katharines Lodge, St Andrews. 


S?: MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 


Principal—Miss JANE L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
1. TRAINING COLLEGE FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS, Preparation 
for London or Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma. 
2. BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. Fee £75. 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SEELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Aunual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and teunis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


ONDON.— HOME for ELDER GIRLS.— A Lady 
(University Honours), experienced in Higher Educational Work, Foreign 
Travel, Household Management, receives in Comfortable Home in SOUTH 
KENSINGTON (close to Museums), Six Elder Girls desiring to study SPECIAL 
SUBJECTS or SEE LONDON. Coaching in Art-History, Literature, Lan- 
ages. By the term or month.—Miss ELLEN FARNELL, Porter's Library, 
South Kensington. 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Head-Mistress, Miss ESHER CASE, Certificated Student of Girton College, 
Cambridge, Classical Tripos. 
Second Mistress, Miss ESTERBROOK HICKS, B.Sc. London. 
JT. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAI SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 2nd. 

The. Medical School provides complete courses of instruction for the Medical 
Degrees of the Universities of London, Oxford, Cambridge, and Durham ; for 
the Diplomas of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons; dnd for the 
Government Medical Services. 

sIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE, value £145 to 
£52 10s., COMPETED for on SEPTEMBER 25th, 26th, and 27th. Handbook 
of curriculum on application to the DEAN. 
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QOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGR, 
h) President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Live 1 Gymunsium Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train ucated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All brancheg and syste 
taught, including Outdoor Games,Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnas _ 
Eameetent Hygiene, Lo yee and bee —— Gold and Silver Moi 
wi iplomas, awa to successful students, Sch lieges 
supplied with Ewen teachers. a ee 

_ HEALTH STUDENTS,—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Trai 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course ot 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, encing, Swia 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can 4 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Bey, 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, . 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

i es BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymuastics in Colleges ani 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi. 
ology aud Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, be, P 








se ANSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 

near HALESOWEN, WORCESTERSHIRE.—For the Training of Women 
Teachers in Ling’s Swedish System of Educational and Medica) Gymnastics, 
Also Hockey, Cricket, Net Ball, Lacrosse, Swimming, and Dancing. ‘This is 
the most complete course of physical training offered for women, combining, 
as it does, country life with the advantages of proximity to a large city, attend. 
ance at University for Physiology and Hygiene Lectures and Practical Anatomy; 
excellent teaching practice, matches, &e. The College stands in its own very 
beautiful grounds, 16 acres in extent. Special attention is given to aesthetio 
gymuastics and relaxing movements. ‘I'he training is adequate in all ita 
branches, and is adapted to women’s physique, so avoiding both mental and 
physical strain. Women of good birth and education are ensured an attractive 
vocation. The College has been established eight years. Non-Professional 
Students received for shorter periods.—Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL, 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FoR 
WOMEN ‘TEACHERS, 
Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School, 
A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer. 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Thestudents attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teach- 
ing, in addition to those of the resident and visiting lecturers. Ample oppor- 
tunity is given for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and 
other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in 
January and in September.—Full particulars as to qualificat for admission, 
Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on application to Miss H, L, 
POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 


T. ELPHIN’S CREURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
Committee of Management—The BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES, 
official and elected, of the Dioceses of CHESTER, MANCHESTER, and 
LIVERPOO!, 
Head-Mistress—Miss EENNEDY. 
Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Dancing are the only extras, 
Bursaries of the value of £16 and £10 per term for the Daughters of Clergy 
only. 
Training Department for Student Teachers. Fee, £15 per term. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s School, Darley Dale, near 
Matlock; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., The Rectory, Warrington, * 


ARSON’S MEAD, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good Home 
School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful grounds. Excellent 
Teachers for all subjects. References kindly permitted to the Countess of 
Pembroke, the Lady Robert Cecil, the Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, 
and others. 


ILLSIDE, FARNBOROUGH.—CONVENT OF OUR 

LADY OF THE SACRED HEART.—Cheerful and healthy position ia 

the midst of pine district. Beautiful grounds. Special facility for acquiring 

—— French, German, and Italian, Preparation for Examinations if 
esired. 


OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE. 
Church of England Public School on Reformation Principles. 
Since 1897: 28 Scholarships and Distinctions (down to 2nd Class Honours) 
at Oxf. and Camb.; 31 Entrances Sandhurst, Woolwich, India Forests, 
‘ Britannia,’ Naval Cadetships, &c. (Special Army Class) ;.17 London Matric., 
Hospitals, Engineering, &c.; 2 Entrances R.N.C., Osborne (Junior School), 
200 boys. Estate of 160 acres. Certitic. Sanitation. Chem, and Phys. Labors. ; 
Carp. and metal workshops. Entrance Scholarships March, July, Oct. 
Junior School with separate buildings and grounds, 


eo COLLEGE.—Head- Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 
‘j PEARSE. Open Entrance Scholarships, July 4th. Scholarships and 
Exhibitions open to all boys under 14, whether already in the school or not, 
will be — in 1906. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEP'‘TEMBER 2lst.—Apply 
The BURSAR. 


UNDLE SCHOOL. 


An EXAMINATION will be held on TUESDAY, July 11th, and the follow- 
ing day for EIGHT ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £40 and 
£30.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER,. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 

EXHIBITIONS varying from £80 to £20 in value will be offered for 
competition in July. One Scholarship and one Exhibition will be offered in 
the first instance for Boys intended for the Army Class.—Apply to the 
WARDEN. Radley College, Abingdon. 


EEKLY BOARDERS and_Boarders.—WEST 

HEATH SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD. Healthy Education for GIRLS 
and BOYS, seven to fourteen. School omnibus daily from London. Princi- 
pals: C. E. RICE, M.A, (late of Bedales School) and Mrs, GARRETT RICE 
(late of Wycombe Abbey Schoo!). 


("2 © SCHOOL, ESSEX. 
ELECTION to HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS on JULY 25th. 
Foundationerships which reduce school charges by 20 per cent. awarded on 

nomination of Head-Master. 
Apply to Rev. R. D. SWALLOW. 


OVER COLLEGE.—Entrance Exam., July 6th-7th. 

SCHOLARSHIPS awarded (3 of these for Day Boys) if candidates 
qualified.—Particulars from HEAD-MASTER before June 24th. College in- 
spected by Board of Education and approved for School (leaving) Certificates. 
New Science Buildings. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK— 


An ELECTION to one or more FOUNDATIONERSHIPS will be 
held about the end of JULY. Candidates must be Founders’ kin or the sons 
























































of deceased Naval Officers of combatant rank.—For particulars, apply before 
July 10th to Rey. W. H. DAVID, Head-Master.—Dated June 9th, 1905, 
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™ CARNEGIE DUNFERMLINE TRUST. 
COLLEGE OF HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL. TRAINING. 


A COLLEGE for the Training of Teachers of HYGIENE and PHYSICAL 
ING will be OPENED on SEPTEMBER 26th next, under the auspices 
of the Carnegie Dunfermline Trust. ‘ : 
The course of study will extend over two years, and will include Hygiene, 
Anatomy, Physiology, Educational and Remedial Gymnastics ou the Swedish 
yeter, ‘Games, Swimming, Dancing, &c. 4 
' ‘A Residence for Women Students will be opened at the same time under the 
superintendence of Miss BE. ADATR ROBERTS. | 1 ; 
specially qualified Medical Man will devote his whole time to the work of 
lege. 
heey wl Residence and Tuition, £80 per annum. 
For particulars, apply to the Principal, Miss OGSTON, Physical Training 


College, Dunfermline, Scotland. 
ee... as PARK SCHOOL, 


NEAR READING, 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


ROADSTAIRS—WELLESLEY HOUSE, ST. 
PETER’S.—C. R. TAYLOR, M.A. Oxon. Boys between 7 and 14 

re for Public Schools (Kutrance and Scholarships) and for Royal Navy. 
Buildings erected in 1897-98 on splendid open site of high land (156 ft. above 
sea-level) near Broadstairs. Large gymnasium (52ft. by 26ft.), carpenter's 
shop, &c. Scholarships gained at Public Schools, including Charterhouse, 
Marlborough, and Haileybury. First place Entrance H.M.S. ‘ Britannia’ in 
July, 1904 Fees 100 to 120 guineas per annum.—Prospectus on application. 




















DROADSTAIRS—PIERREMONT COLLEGE. 
Home School on the Coast. Moderate fees, 


Prospectus and List of Honours from L. W. POSNETT, M.A. 
ROMSGROVE SCHOOL. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, June 29th and 30th, 


Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Bromsgrove. 


,oee en ee ree SCHOOL. 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
SURREY. 


RANLEIGH SCHOOL, 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. Chairman of Council—Lord ASHCOMBE, 
Head-Master—Rev. G. C. ALLEN, M.A. Fees £39 to £55. Peek Foundations 
for Sons of Clergy in Salisbury and Winchester dioceses. 


ase SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. JULY llth and 12th, 
Two Scholarships of £70 a year, 
* Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


a ai sat cae SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 


An Unsectarian Public School. 
Next Entrance and Foundation Scholarship Examination, Tuesday, July 4th. 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


WLENALMOND. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on JULY 13th and 14th. 


For full particulars. apply to the Warden, Rev. A. BR, F. HYSLOP, Trinity 
College, Glenalmond, Perth. 


W 2ruouTH COLLEGE, DORSETSHIRE. 


Preparation for Universities and Army. Professional and Scientific 
Examinations. Scholarships and Exhibitions, Separate Junior School. 


Braciug climate. ae 
ed! 4, the HEAD-MASTER. 
es SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


An EXAMINATION will be HELD on JULY 20th and 21st for Four Open 
Scholarships—viz., One of £40, Two of £30, One of £20.—For particulars 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER. Shani, s 

ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 5th to 7th, 

for Classics, Maths., and Army subjects. Special Classes for ARMY, NAVY, 

INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee. JUNIOR 

SCHOOL, with large playgrounds, &c., for boys from 8 to 13, Five Boarding- 
houses, —Head- Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


NUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 

will be HELD on JUNE 28th, 29th, and 30th to fill up not less than 

8 Residential Scholarships, 3 Non-Residential Scholarships, and some Exhibi- 
tions.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean's Yard, 


Westminster. 
{RANBROOK SCHOOL, K EN T. 
The School provides at a very moderate cost a thorough Public School 
Education of the highest grade. Classical, Modern, and Science Sides. Special 
Army Class. Entrance Scholarships Examination on July 4th.—Apply to the 
HEAD-MASTER. _ ai 
LSTED RECTORY, PETERSFIELD, HANTS.—The 
Rev. J. A. 8. PAGET MOFFATT, M.A. Oxon., CONDUCTS at the 
above Rectory a small PREPARATORY SCHOOL of a dozen Boys, ages 8 to 
15, preparing for the Public Schools and Osborne College. Modern Languages 
and Mathematics strong. Situation very beautiful, healthy & bracing. Milk from 
Home Farm. Games, Drill, Rifle Shooting, Riding.—Prospectus on application. 


CHOOL for BOYS whose PHYSIQUE or NERVOUS 
\). TEMPERAMENT REQUIRES SPECIAL CARE and ATTENTION. 
Unqualified success with boys of this class, Splendid buildings and situa- 
tion. All games, private gulf course, workshops, io own farm, dairy, &c. 
Numbers limited; mental or serious cases not received. Reference to heads of 
public schools, clergy, leading physicians, parents, and others.—Apply, 
“THETA,” care of The Scholastic, &., Association, Limited, 22 Craven 
Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 





Modern equipment. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
_ CIRENCESTER. Patroy—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
Farming and Colonial Branch. Estate Management and Fo: Branch. 
For Land-owners, Land-agents, Surveyors,Agriculturists, intending Colonists.ac. 
For Prospectus, with particulars of Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 10th. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 


Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting tanght. Terms moderate. Get Prospectus. 


NT SBRNVATIONAL GUILD, 
6 RUE DE LA SORBONNE, PABIS, 














HOLIDAY COURSES, specially adapted to the needs of ENGLISH- 
SPEAKING STUDENTS, will be held during the months of JULY, AUGUST, 
SEPTEMBER, 





5 aes For full Particulars apply to SECRETARY. 
‘FWHE ANGLO-FRENCH UNIVERSITY SCHOOL for 

LADIES, now REMOVED from Villa Pagitens Dieppe, to the historic 
home of the late Alexandre Dumas, Puys, prés Dieppe ; unrivalled situation ; 
sea and country; pisying field, tennis lawns, bathing; full staff ; 
Diplomaed French rofessors; Languages, Art, Sciences; Engli erences ; 
Principal, English Protestant, now in England.— M. H.,” care of J. and J. 
Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German, Opportunities for ony form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of ing. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. _ 


IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, MA, PhD., 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 

Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


ye ee and Day School for French and 
English’ Girls. Preparation for Examinations. English References. 
Escort in April. LITTLE GIRL WANTED as COMPANION to other; 
reduced fees.—Principal, Mile. WALKER (Registered), 8 Quai Bérigny. 


ARIS.— Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. Concerts and 
Galleries regularly attended. Splendid situation in the Bois de- Boulogne. 
Lofty, bright rooms. Only French spoken.—7 Rue Moisson des Roches, Parc 
des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris. 


EUILLY, PARIS. — Mile. SASSISSOU and Miss 
COCHRAN RECEIVE a few GIRLS to make a special study of 
French, and to continue their education in all branches. Excellent Visiting 
Masters. Galleries, Concerts. Tennis, riding, fencing.—For Prospectus and 
references address 14 Villa Sainte Foy, Neuilly, Paris. 


EIDELBERG, VILLA. DIE SCHWALBEN.—Miss 
DAWSON and Friulein KRUGEB RECEIVE a small number of 
GIRLS, from sixteen years and upwards, in their Educational Home. 
Languages, Music, History, Art. Sound Training in Household Management, 
Individual care, Climate exhilarating, water excellent. Every facility for 
outdoor amusements. Highest references given and required. Miss Dawson 
will be in England to interview parents at end of term.. English escort in 
September.—Illustrated Prospectus on application to the PRINCTPAT.. 


ONN AM RHEIN.—SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Principal—Frau REGIERUNGSRAT ALTSTAEDT, 

Thorough knowledge of German Language and Literature, Music, Languages. 
Excellent references. 

SWISS LADY, ex-Professor at Wellesley College 

(Mass.. America), RECEIVES in her family a limited number of YOUNG 

LADIES who wish to pursue their studies in French, Music, Art, in Geneva 

(Switzerland), Highest references.—Address, Mrs. FAIDY, 99-103 Route de 


Chéne, Geneva, i ot. ier 
‘N\HE PRINCIPAL of the PAEDAGOGIUM at 

BARSINGHAUSEN, near HANOVER, RECEIVES a few ENGLISH 
BOARDERS for general Education or special purposes, for longer or shorter 
periods. Well-appointed villa, charming and healthy position on the edge of 
extensive forests at the foot of the Deister Hills; English references.—For 
terms, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL, or to ‘*R. E. T.,” 47 Comeragh Road, 


West Kensington, 


7 DUCATION. 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to. the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TU'TORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in’ touch’ with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 


36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


QcBOOLs FOR BOYS AND GIRLS IN ENGLAND 
OB ABROAD. 















































Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this Country and on the Continent, will be 
pleased to aid parents in‘their selection, by sending (free of charge) Pro- 
spectuses and full particulars of reliable and highly-recommended Establish- 
ments. When writing please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and 
give some idea of the fees to be re 

J. aud J, PATON, Epvucationat AGENTS, 
145 Cannon Street, Lonpow, E.C. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1,062 pages, post-free, 2s. 

PATON’S GUIDE TO CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS, 216 pages, post-free, 
1s. 4d. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Contiuent.—Ceutral Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a bees | of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parentaand Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Mauager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


Mm\O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., OCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. ‘Telegraphic Address, 

















« Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard) 
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OOKS WANTED.—Highest cash value given for libraries 
and — Special list free. 10s. to £50 each paid. Books with 
Coloured Plates, Old Sporting Books, First Editions, &c. £30 offered for 
Thackeray's Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., 1818; £10 for Jorrocks’s Jaunts, 1843; £2 f or 
Mommeen’s Rome, 4 vols., 1868; £5 for Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; £5 for Keats’s 
Poems, 1817 ; Endymion, 1818; 25s. each for Wilde’s Salomé, 1894; Lady Win- 
dermere’s Fan, 1893; The Sphinx, 1894; A Woman of No Importance, 1894; 
De Profundis, large paper; £10 Life of a Sportsman, 1842; £3 Alice in Won- 
derland, 1865 or 1866; &c:—-HECTOR’S44REAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 


OOK BARGAINS.—SENT FREE, the June Supple- 
mentary Catalogue of Pul lishers’ Remainders. New Books, at Bargain 
Prices, in all branches of literature. Fivery class of reader will find Books to 
suit his taste at extraordinarily low cost. The Complete ANNUAL CATA- 
LOGUE can also be had. BOOKS POSTED TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 
AT DISCOUNT PRICES, plus Postage.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and 
Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, London, W. 


’ 
OOKS WANTED. — 30s. each offered. — Wedmore’s 
E Meryon, 1892; Whistler’s Etchings, 1899; Men of Character, 3 vols., 
1838; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871. £30 
offered for Vanity Fair, in parts, 1847-8. Books out of print supplied. 
Catalogue free.—HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


MILLION STAMPS.—The Proprietors of the GIRL’S 
REALM have made an arrangement by which, for every million used 
eee sane collected, two Patients can be admitted to the North-Eastern 
ospital for Children, Bethnal Green, E. The name of each collector of a 
million stamps will be inscribed on a board in a prominent position in the 
Hospital.—Particulars may be obtained of the SECRETARY of the Hospital, 
or the EDITOR of the Girl’s Realm, 7 New Court, Carey Street, W.C. 


ERSONS SEEKING a REASONABLE RELIGION, 
free from Superstition and based on the facts of the higher nature of 
man, are invited to apply for Literature (sent gratis and post-free) to the 
SECRETARY, Postal Mission, THE THEISTIC CHURCH, Swallow Street 
a5 eee St. James’s Church), Piccadilly, London, W., where Services are 
held every Sunday at 11 and 7. 
HE BUSHEY SCHOOL of PAINTING, BUSHEY, 
HERTS.—For the Study of the Human Figure, and Animal Painting 
from the living model. Principal, Miss LUCY KEMP-WELCH, R.B.A, 
Assistant-Master, ROWLAND WHEELWRIGHT. Master of the Life-Class, 
J. W. WHITELEY.—For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY. 
eae ae ee ee a WAN T EH D: 


Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words. 
Further Particulars on Application. 
Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 

N ATTRACTIVE WORLD TOUR.—A TRAVELLER 
of wide Experience, capable Linguist and Tutor, starting August Ist by 
ss. ‘Saxonia,’ vid Boston, U.S.A., and C.P.R. route, for a stay in JAPAN, 
returning vid Australia, Ceylon, Egypt, &c., could TAKE CHARGE of a 
LIMITED PARTY for whole or part of tour. References; can be seen at the 
Howard Hotel. An. estimate of expenses given.—Address, Rev. J. TUKE 

JOHNSON (M.A.Oxon.), Howard Hotel, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 

&.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES (3,273 tons). 
10 10.5 NORWEGIAN FJORD CRUISES. 
NORTH CAPE AND BALTIC CRUISES. 
July 15th, 29th, August 12th, 26th. 
£5 5s. SWISS TOURS. SPECIAL NO NIGHT TRAVELLING PARTIES. 
Details, H. S. LUNN, M.D., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 

OURS tro PORTUGAL ann MADEIRA. 

BOOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 
£10 to £12 covers all Expenses for 14 to 17 days, or £15 to £19 for 28 to 27 
days, with the addition of delightful carriage driving. First-Class travel. 

Excellent Hotels. 






































BOOTH &.8. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; or 30 James 
Street, Liverpool. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, now used for 


8 years everywhere with unfailing success. Guaranteed by E, Howarth, 
F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheflield Workhouse. Recommended 
by Dr. H. Woodward, F’.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6, 
(post-free). HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 
WHICH STANDS ON ITS OWN MERITS, 








COOL AND SWEET. 


Sold in Two Strengths— 
MILD MEDIUM 
5d. per oz.; i1b. Tins, 1/8. 43d. per oz.; 21b. Tins, 1/6. 


Testing Samples will be sent post-free 
to applicants mentioning this Paper, 





The “Allenburys” Foods. 


These Foods safeguard children from Diarrhea and Digestive 
Troubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of 
towns, especially in hot weather. 





Milk Food, No. x. Milk Food, No. 2. Malted Food, No. 3. 
From birth to 3 mths. From 3 to 6 mths, From 6 mths, & upwards, 





,- -Apamphtet on ‘Infant Feeding and Management” (48 pages) free, 
Allen & Hanburys, Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard St., London, E.C, 








MAPLE & CO _ 


LONDON PARIS 
‘CHAIRS ” 


A new book with 600 photographs and 
sketches of drawing room, dining room, 
library, study, hall, and office chairs, easy 
chairs in every variety of shape and cover. 
ing, wicker, coloured cane and bamboo 
chairs, &c. The most interesting and 
comprehensive book of chairs published 


Free on application 


LIBRARY CHAIRS 


MAPLE & CO 


LEA’S TOBACCOS 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 


For the use of 
those who desire 
the best of things 


Sample 
Per Ib. 202. packet. 


SWASHBUCKLER 424.0 6/8 -/11 ™ 
BOARDMAN’S pire totacco 7/4 T= pai 
THE CHAIRMAN jt), 7/4 1/- ms 
TOURNAMENT 9 ie" g/. 4/1 
WASSAIL voursunique O/* 1/23 paid 
INDIAN FAKIR | Azzes 


facinating 1O/= 1/4 Bit 
SPECIAL! 


bacco, 
1 oz. Packet of each of the above Tobaccos, 3/3 post paid. 





NOTE ___Smokers will find in these high-class mixtures tobaccos to satisfy 
* the most exacting palates. A lifetime’s study and experience 
have resulted in the production of 


THE MILDEST AND COOLEST TOBACCOS KNOWN, 


Your Tobacconist can easily obtain them, or they will be 
sent direct from 


R. J. LEA, 


45 Market Street, Manchester. 


BankERS: MANCHESTER AND LiverPooL District. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS...... £55,000,000. 


THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH 
AND HOLIDAY RESORT. 
ONE OF THE LOVELIEST SPOTS IN THE COUNTY. 


Beautiful Private Grounds. Tennis Court. 
FIRST-CLASS TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS, 
For particulars, apply to C. F. CARPENTER, Bishop’s 
Teignton, South Devon. 

Editor of “ How to Live 100 Years,” post-free, ls, 2d. 
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A “Giltedge” Investment 
yielding big dividends of satisfaction is a 


“SWAN” 


Fountain Pen. 


One will enable you to do the best work in your power. 


ASteel Pen, Pencil, or an Inferior Fountain Pen means 
slower, less accurate, and illegible notes, &. A Stecl Pen 
lasts a day, a “Swan” will endure for years, 


The late OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES wrote: 


“Thave sent one of your pens to have a point mended. You 
may like to know that I have used this pen constantly for more 
than twenty years, from the days of a book of mine called 
‘The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,’ 1857-8, until last Friday, 
without repair, and always with perfect satisfaction. I have 
written with it half-a-dozen or more volumes, a large number 
of essays, &c., and thousands of letters. I feel to it as to an old 
friend, and I hope you will do the best you can for it, though I 
have in the meantime bought another of your make. Ido not 
know whether you care for this testimonial, but I feel as if the 
pen which has carried out so much of my thought and brought 
back so much in various forms in return was entitled to this 
certificate of honourable service.” 





The Gold Nib makes writing rapid and easy 


In 3 Sizes. 


10/6; 16/6; 25/- upwards. 


Sold by all Stationers and Jewellers. 


Write for Catalogue. 


MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 


79 & 80 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 
BRANCHES: 98 Cheapside, E.C., 95a Regent St., W.; 3 Exchange St. 
MANCHESTER ; and at NEW YORK and PARIS. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCLETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bride, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000 











TISSOT’S OLD TESTAMENT. 


_ In 2 vols, large 4to, cloth extra, £6 6s. net. 


This work, of surpassing int t to all students of the Bible story, contains, 





nearly 400 Illustrations, a large proportion being in Colour, from Tissot’s 
ete Drawings. The Letterpress is in English only. 


n 2 vols. large 4to, £2 12s. 6d. net, cloth; £3 10s. net, m 


TISSOT’S ‘LIFE OF OUR LORD "JESUS 
HRIST. 


‘The most sumptuous New Testament in existence.’’—Times. 
With over 500 Pictures, chiefly in Colour, identical with the Six Guinea 
Edition, and numerous Explanatory Notes by J. James Tissor. 


LIBRARY EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, 
Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


REX REGUM. A Painter's Study of the Likeness of Christ 
from the Time of the Apostles to the Present. By Sir Wrxe Baruiss, 


K.B., F.S.A. , 
“The ‘thoroughness of the research and the thoughtfulness of the reasonin 


make the book a valuable contribution to the exposition of Christian 
naar’ Pcsnin oy 
Y READY.—Crown 8vo, paper, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
TRUTH. “ABOUT RELIGION. idea of God and Divine 
Pang ype ge Elementary Religious Instruction, Function of “ Conscience,” 

“ Amos 

. Cloth, 2s. net; leather, 3s. net. 

OW READY, IMPERIAL INDIA PAPER POCKET EDITION OF 
LORNA DOONE. By the late R. D. BLACKMORE, 


London : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Limited. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED) 
SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at ANY) 
DATE, for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 
MONTHS, from ONE GUINEA PER 
ANNUM upwards, Prospectus of Terms,' 
with List of New Books, post -free on 
application. FOREIGN BOOKS are avail- 
able on all Subscriptions. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
AND NEW REMAINDERS 
OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

The JUNE LIST, now ready, contains Popular Works 
on SPORT, TRAVEL, BIOGRAPHY, and FICTION. 
Lists sent free on application. Scarce and out-of-print 
Books sought for and reported upon free of charge. Old’ 
Bookbindings carefully repaired or restored, Special 
attention given to Books of Value. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., London. 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD.,; Vi E DOC. 


BELFAST. 
Regent Street & Cheapside, London. 
Manufacturers to His Most Gracious } Majesty the King. 


Children’ s 1/3 /3 doz. ! Hemstitched. 


CAMBRIC ‘ie ia 2 (Sent a 
oT he Irish Cambrics of Messrs, 


POCKET. Rosinson & CLEAVER have a prices. 


world-wide fame.”—Queen. 


light Dinner Wine. 


SAMPLES & PRICE HANDKERCHIEFS S y A E S . j E P H E 


> ge DINNER WINE, old in 
COLLABS, Gentlemen Gentlemen's 4-fold, from 4/11 bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wiue 
rom 5/11 per d usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets P s A - 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 Being Selections Alphabetically Arranged, with a 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


LISTS POST FREE, 


IRISH r doz, Cuffs oe Ladies or Gentlemen, 
SHIRTS, Fine 


COLLARS, CUFFS, 30" ae 
SAMPLES & PRICE eons "35/6 
LISTS POST FREE. & SHIRTS. per 4-doz. 

EEE (to measure, 2/- extra). 
N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made good as new with good 


materials in Neck Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 


NOW READY.—Price 6d. 


FREE TRADE 


Per Dozen 
VIN ORDINAIRE. soi. ¢-t0. | versus PROTECTION. 


BORDEAUX xcellent ° ° 
es a? quality Some Considerations on the Case. 


of this wine will be found equalto 14/§ 
wine usually sold at much higher 8/3 


By T. G. P. HALLETT, M.A. 
CASSELL & CO., Ltd., London; & all Booksellers.’ 
JUST PUBLISHED, 

THE TREASURES OF 
“THE IMITATION” OF 
THOMAS A KEMPIS. 





Copious Index and Introductory Essay. 
By JOHN F. CRUMP. 2s. 6d. net. 
Rosrinsoy, Walsall; Simpxin & Co., London. 
PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS 


By Miss THACKERAY. 








id to Rail St ti ladda g C 
14/- the }-dor. ere ene ee — The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 


CIATIONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 


eee pete sae 





N.B—To Prevent Delay, alt Letter Orders and 
Inquiries for Samples of these Goods showd be sent 
Direct to Belfast. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 18380, 











Paid-up Capital .i,..cessscserserseeeeesee41,500,000 
Reserve Fund... soveee 21,040,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 








HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
onthe Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand, 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
which may be ascertained on application. 


Cheques (and Post-Office Orders South- 
Fi taal Street, Strand) payable to “ John 
‘aker,” 





All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND 6€0., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 








Applications for Copies of the SPEC- 
TATOR, and Communications upon matters 
of business, should NOT be addressed to the 
EDITOR, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 





isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. a 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Centra Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association 
should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, BARCLAY and 
CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K” Agent. Where there is no “‘K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“K” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 








FISHER’S 








CORRESPONDENCE BAG. 


The most convenient of all Writing Cases. Write for Catalogue of Writing”:Cases. 
S. FISHER, Ltd., 18 STRAND, 


yincgah & neil 
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: A NEW STORY ‘BY THE 
AUTHOR OF “LUKE DELMEGE,” &c. 


GLENANAAR., 


A Story of Irish Life. 


BY THE © 


Very Rev. Canon P. A. SHEEHAN, D.D., 
Author of “My New Curate,” “Luke Delmege,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW BREADY.—In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 2s. 6d. net. 


b] 
GLEANINGS FROM A PARSON’S DIARY. By the 
Rev. Witu1am Burnet, M.A., Vicar of Childerditch, Brentwood. With 
a Preface by the Venerable AkcHDEACON Sinctarr, Archdeacon of London. 
** A readable k of odd reminiscences, Will not fail of a welcome from 
readers specially interested in the daily life of the Church of ee 
—pcotsman, 





In crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. net. 
THE SHADOW OF ROME; or, The Relations of the 
Papal System to Progress and National Life. By H. C. Pepper. 
NEW NOVEL.—In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 6s. 


RUTH FIELDING: a Double Love Story. By Mrs. 
F, A. Farrar. 


NEW VOLUME OF VERSE.—In crown 8vo, appropriately bound, 3s. 6d. 


THE LOVE-SONG OF TRISTRAM AND ISEULT. 
By Crrit Emra. 

** Full of passions and emotions we all feel, dreams we all have dreamt, ever 
and anon irradiating with some spark of innate genius. Each snatch of poetry 
proves a perfect multum in parvo, the author always telling enough, yet 
critically, and with a poet’s genius, breaking off and leaving yet something to 
be imagined.’’—Swindon Advertiser. 


In demy 8vo, paper cover, 4d. 
OCCULTISM IN ‘*PSYCHICAL RESEARCH,” 
“SPIRITUALISM,” &. By An INVESTIGATOR. 
In royal 16mo, parchment cover, Is. net, 


THE FOSTER-MOTHER. 


** A little forcible dialogue between a son and heir, aged six weeks, and an 
ancestral spirit of the eighteenth century, whose object is to provide an 
indictment against modern society and its neglect of its children.” 

—Eastern Morning News, 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





BEARDSLEY AND WHISTLER, 


Whistler’s Art Dicta, 


And other Essays. 
By A. E. GALLATIN. 


“ This exquisite volume will be a valuable keepsake to those who 
admire Whistler. It is remarkable, first, because of its superb 
print ; secondly, because of some remarkable facsimiles; and, 
thirdly, because of a criticism which may well be a vade mecum to 
those who would better understand Whistler.” 

— Outlook (New York). 

“ A work of unquestionable value to all whose interests include 
the two most conspicuous examples of originality in contemporary 
illustration and art [Beardsley and Whistler].” 

—(Zamp New York). 


*.* This book has been printed at America’s most 
famous press, the Merrymount, in a Limited Edition on 
Hand-made Paper. Drawings and Letters, Reproduced in 
Line and in Photogravure, enrich the Volume. 


Price 16s. net. 


ELKIN MATHEWS, London, W. 








NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
Yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 18, 6d, cach, By post, 18, 9d, 


SMITH, ELDER AND 60.’S LIST 
THE UPTON LETTERS. 


By T. B. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 
WEEK'S SURVEY,.—“ A piece of real literature of the highest order, beant 


ful and fragrant....... To review the book adequately is an impossi ; 
EP ey wens see 
5 F CLE,—“ If anyone supposes that the art of let iti 
is dead, this volume will prove the contrary......... Altogether this is Serres 
DAILY TELEGRAPH Then ax le ; 
.—** These anonymous letters are of i 
literary merit. Their style is charming.” © conepiaeins 
_ DAILY NEWS.—“ Such charming letters....... The author writes with that 
intimacy of self-revelation which is the secret of charm in correspondence,” 





By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE, 


THIRD IMPRESSION.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ATHENZUM.—* Mr. and Mrs. Castle always write with distinction and 
eg If this is not the best of their novels, it takes high rank among 
them.” 

HEARTH AND HOME,.—“ It is a wonderful sketch of a woman’s soul, show. 
ing rare power combined with a most welcome tact, and it is set worthily,” 

GUARDIAN.—‘“* Rose of the World’ has something indefinable that ig 
not given by one novel in a hundred.” 


THREE NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
THE MARQUIS’S EYE. 


By G. F. BRADBY, [Just published, 


Author of ‘‘ Joshua Newings ; or, The Love Bacillus,” 


ROSE OF LONE FARM, 
By ELEANOR G. HAYDEN, 


Author of ‘‘ Turnpike Travellers,” ‘‘ Travels Round Our Village,” ‘From a 
Thatched Cottage,” &. [Ready to-day, 


TWO MOODS OF A MAN. 


By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, 


Author of ‘Crowborough Beacon,” “ Glencairly Castle,” &c. 
(On June 20th. 


London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


CONTINENTAL EDITION 
Ts now Published 


IN PARIS 


each morning, and can be obtained at most 
places on the Continent many hours before 
any other English Newspaper. 





The price of the Continental * Daily Mal” 
7s as follows :— 


PARIS .. 15 centimes = 13d. 
FRENCH PROVINCES .. 20 centimes = 2d. 
Austria 25 heller ss) 

Egypt 1 piastre 

Germany 20 pfennig 

Holland 123 cents 

Hungary 25 filler 

Italy ... -+ «+ 25 centesimi } — gi¢, 
Malta a bi . 2 tara 

Portugal 50 reis 

Russia ade .. 12 kopees 

Spain oo ase eee = 25 CONtiMOS 
Switzerland 25 centimes ; 








Offices: 3 PLACE DE LA MADELEINE, PARIS. 





ROSE OF THE WORLD. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 





«The best book he has written since ‘The Raiders.’” 


MAID MARGARET. By S. R. Crockerr. 
With 16 Illustrations by Szymour Lucas, R.A., and SIDNEY 
Lucas. Second Edition, 6s. 

“We cannot imagine a finer romance of its kind than ‘ Maid Margaret,’ 
and frankly congratulate Mr. Crockett on a really ome! vi tcagrepk; 

«Mfr, Crockett in his best vein,”—Athenzum, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
RAIDERLAND. With 105 Illustrations by JosePH PENNELL. 
Second Edition, 6s. 


JONE MARCH. 
Edition, 6s. 

THE STICKIT MINISTER’S WOOING, and 
Galloway Stories. 6s. 

LAD’S LOVE. With 16 Illustrations, New Edition, 3s. 6d. 


THE BANNER OF BLVE. 6s. (Popular Edition, 1s. net.) 


With 32 Full-page Illustrations, Third 


other 





‘A peal romantic novel of to-day.” 


MID THE THICK ARROWS. By 
MAX PEMBERTON. Illustrated, 6s. 


“A really seasonable and attractive story.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“One of the best stories Mr. Pemberton has written, and we are sure that 
it will be one of the most popular.” —Atheneum. 

“A real romantic novel of to-day. The book is full of attraction. Its 
dialogue is crisp, its wit lively, and its style picturesque.”—Daily Mail. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


BEATRICE OF VENICE. A Romance. 
Illustrated, 6s. 

FEO. A Romance. Illustrated, Second Edition, 6s. (Popular 
Edition, 6d.) 

DOCTOR XAVIER. Illustrated, Third Edition, 6s. (Popular 
Edition, 6d.) 


Third Edition, 





“Sandy is as pleasant as sunshine.” 


SANDY. By Atice Heean Rice. 
English Edition, Illustrated, 5s. 
“It is scarcely possible to resist the attraction of Sandy.”—Daily Chronicle, 
“Sandy is bright and dauntless.”—Punch, 
‘ Sandy is undenia'ly attractive.”—Athenzum, 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
MRS. WIGGS OF THE CAGBAGE PATCH. Ninth 
Edition, Illustrated, 5s. ' ‘ é 
LOVEY MARY. Fifth Edition, Illustrated, 5s, 


Third 





“A highly entertaining and pleasant volume.” 


THE COUNTRY-HOUSE PARTY. 
By DORA SIGERSON SHORTER. 6s. 


“The book has a rare literary charm apart from mere considerations of 
convention, aud should not fail to please any reader of refined tastes.” 
—Scotsman, 


“It is superfluous to recommend Mr. Le Queux, he has an audience 
always greedy for more.”—QUEEN. 


WHO GIVETH THIS WOMAN? By 
WILLIAM LE QUEUX. With Frontispiece, 6s.’ 

“ For wealth of incident and continuous relays of excitement, the present 
tale ranks as one of the best he has writteux. The reader will find nothing 
that is dull, and much that is cuarged with a most entertaining mystery.” 

—Daily News. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE UNNAMED. Second Edition, 6s. (Popular Edition, 6d.) 
HER MAJESTY S MINISTER. Third Edition, 6s. (Popular 
Edition, 6d.) 





**A Canadian Thrums.” 


DUNCAN POLITE, the Watchman of 
Glenoro. By MARIAN KEITH. 6s. 


Another name must now be added to the remarkable list of successful 
Canadian authors. Ralph Connor has made to pass before us the wild, free 
life of the Canadian West ; Norman Duncan has enthralled us with the stern 
spleudours of Labrador ; but Marian Keith—this extremely promising author, 
as the Glasgow Herald calls her—sets us down in a Canadian Tkrums, intro- 
duces us to real Canadian people, and, with all the witchery of genius, makes 


A New Volume of 


“ LITERARY LIVES,” Edited by W. ROBERTSON NICOLL. 
ERNEST RENAN. By Witt1am Barry. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece and numerous Illustrations, 
3s. 6d. 
**It is an admirable summary of the story of Ernest Renan’s life, of his 
por for truth, of his remarkable character. Dr. Barry’s volume will no 
oubt commend itself to many readers. It is written with the author's well- 
known literary ability.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“In many respects an excellent and most instructive biography.” —Academy, 


Volumes Already Published. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece and numerous Illustrations, 
3s. 6d. each. 


COVENTRY PATMORE. By Epmunp GosszE. 


**A book both just and interesting.”—Times. ‘‘ Mr. Gosse at his best.”— 
Daily Telegraph. ‘ Able and welcome.”—Athenzum, 


JOHN BUNYAN. By the Autnor or “ MARK RUTHERFORD.” 


“‘No more perfect biographer could have been found for Bunyan than the 
author of ‘Mark Rutherford.’ ”—Spectator. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. By G. W. E. RussELt. 
Edition. 
“* Matthew Arnold,’ by G. W. E. Russell, is one of the most useful works on 
the subject which we have come across.”—Athenzum, 


NEWMAN. By WIittiAm Barry. Second Edition. 


‘* His study is worthy of Sainte-Beuve.” —Times. 
‘* Dr. Barry is to be congratulated upon the admirable sketch which he has 
given us of a life which stands in influence and beauty.”—Guardian. 


Second 





Dr. ALEXANDER MACLAREN’S 


EXPOSITIONS OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. 
Volume Il. Now Ready. 


THE BOOK OF ISAIAH. 


I.-XLVIII. 
Vol. 1—THE Book oF GENESIS. (Recently published.) 


EXPOSITIONS OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. By the Rev. ALEXANDER 
Mactaxrey, D.D., Litt.D. To be completed in about 30 vols., handsomely 
bound in cloth, 8vo, 7s. 6d. each val. To be published also by subscription, 
6 vols. in a Series, 24s. net per Series. 


PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION, 


Chapters 





THE DONNELLAN LECTURES. 


ENGLISH APOLOGETIC THE: 
OLOGY. By the Rev. F. W. MACRAN, BD. 68. 


« Anyone who desires an intelligent and readable account of the broad course 
of apologetic thought in England from the eighteenth century to the present 
day may be recommended to Mr. Macran’s guidance with confidence......Mr. 
Macran has produced a useful and praiseworthy work. The serious layman 
and the student who is making his first excursions in the fields of theology 
will read his brightly written pages with instruction and pleasure.”"—Scotsman. 


** We want leadership.” 


THE HOME MINISTRY AND 


MODERN MISSIONS. A Plea for Leadership in World 
Evangelization. By JOHN R. MOTT, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


**The work of the explorer has been well done.” ‘‘ For the first time we may 
say that the world is open before us.” ‘‘ The end of the geographical feat is 
ouly the beginning of the enterprise.” These brief sentences on the first pages 
of Mr. Jobu R. Mott's last book prepare the reader for one of the most incisive 
appeals we have ever read on the responsibility of the pastor towards the 
missionary crusade, It is, as its title indicates, a plea for leadership in world 
evangelisation. 


“Far more effective than a very learned work of greater bulk.” 


OUR LORD AND HIS BIBLE; or, 


What Did the Lord Jesus Christ Think of the Old Testament ? 

By the Rev. H. E. FOX, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul's. 1s. 6d. 
In dealing with the present-day Biblical problems, the author adopts a 
plan of exposition which any one can follow with ease and pleasure. It is 
written in a truly Christian spirit, moderate, yet firm in tone, while its literary 
style cannot fail to make it attractive to readers, 


**There is a New Knowledge in the world.” 


THE NEW KNOWLEDGE. A Popu- 
lar Account of the New Physics and the New Chemistry in 
their Relation to the New Theory of Matter. By ROBERT 
KENNEDY DUNCAN, Professor of Chemistry in Washington 
and Jefferson College. Illustrated, 6s. net. 


The Cause of the Heat of the Sun—The Immortality of the Universe— 
Radio-Activity—The Birth aud Decay of Matter—The Tangible Conception of 
Eternity—all these are locked up in ‘‘The New Knowledge” that is revolu- 





us laugh with them in their gaiety and weep with them in their sorrow. 


tionising the thought of the day. 





HODDER and STOUGHTON, 


27 Paternoster Row, London. 
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J. W. ARROWSMITH, Bristol. 


A NEW NOVEL BY TOM GALLON, 


LAGDEN’S LUCK. 
By TOM GALLON. 3s. 6d. 
TIMES.— The villain with a soft corner in his heart is quite in Mr. Gallon’s 


vein ; and he makes up, as usual, a good story, turning on the possession of 
a va'uable jewel.” 


THE VACILLATIONS OF HAZEL. 


By MABEL BARNES-GRUNDY, Author of “ A Thames 
Camp.” 6s. 
One of the many high opinions expressed by the Press :— 
PUNCH.—“ The Baron has great pleasure in recommending to all and 
sundry ‘The Vacillations of Hazel,’ by Mabel Barnes-Grundy. There is in 
this story an originality of idea and a freshness of treatment that will rivet 
the attention of the most jaded novel-reader.” 


IT WAS A BOY. 


By H. A. MITCHELL KEAYS, Author of “He that Eateth 
Bread with Me.” 3s, 6d. 


GLASGOW HERALD.—“ Ingeniously constructed and very well written.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH,—* The work of an artist.” 


A CHEQUE FOR 
THREE THOUSAND. 


By A. H. VESEY. 3s. 6d. 

This extremely farcical romance by Arthur Henry Vesey has already passed 

through more than Ten Editions in the United States of America, 
Extracts from various leading Papers :— 

“The story is brisk, American, and now and then quite funny, and hardly 
flags for a moment in the rush towards its obvious and cheerful conclusion.” 
—“A very lively bit of work.’’——‘ The resulting adventures are enter- 
taining.” ——‘“‘ Bright and _ crisp.”——‘‘A racy little tale.’——‘A bright 
American farce through which one may gallop pleasantly.”——“ Breezy and 
entertaining.” ———-‘‘ An agreeable little comedy.’’——‘‘ Excellent situations 
most humorously told.”’ 


ENGLAND v. AUSTRALIA. 


THE STORY OF THE TEST MATCHES. 
Giving the History of & Scores in the Test Matches from 1877-1904. 
By J. N. PENTELOW. 320 pp., cloth, 3s. 6d. 














*.* Ask for the latest volume in Arrowsmirn’s Srxpenny MASTERPIECES 
oF Fiction Series, “‘ PETER STEELE, THE CRICKETER,” by Horace G. 
HUTCHINSON. 


Bristol: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., Limited. 


From Mr. Melrose’s New List. 


A CHARMING VOLUME FOR GARDEN LOVERS, 


A GIRL’S GARDEN. By Marearer M. Rank. 
Beautifully Illustrated, 2s. net. 

“Written by a pen that has knowledge behind it, experience of both town 
and country gardens, and a true, deep love for flowers. Sensible in its view, 
thrifty in its regard to expense, simple and clear in expression, and refined in 
its general tone.”— Westminster Gazette. 


SHAKSPERE’S MASTER-PASSAGES. A 
Guide in Miniature. With a Treasury of 100 Specimens Selected by Joun 
Hoesen, Author of “* Richard Holt Hutton.”’ Specially Designed Title- 
page, 2s. net. 


OUR INDUSTRIAL OUTCASTS. A Volume 
of Essays on the Great Problem of the Unemployed. Edited by Wit. 
Reason, M.A., with an Introduction by Dr. Cuirrorp. 2s. 


IMPORTANT THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 
THE INFANCY AND YOUTH OF JESUS. 


By the Rev. A. Morris Srewart, M.A., Author of ‘The Crown of 
Science,” ‘‘ The Temptation of Jesus,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, ts. 
“A volume of real merit and value...... Mr. Stewart has a graphic and pic- 
turesque style, and in a series of some twenty chapters he has invested the 
incidents of the early life of our Lord with a new interest.’’—Necord. 


SECOND THOUSAND. 


JOHN KNOX’S HISTORY OF THE RE. 
FORMATION OF RELIGION IN SCOTLAND. With the ‘ Confes- 
sion” and the ‘‘ Book of Discipline.”” A ‘Twentieth Century Edition. 
Edited and Revised by Curnpert Lennox. Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
4s. 6d. net. 

“Mr, Lennox has set himself to make the narrative readable, and has sue- 
ceeded admirably. We shall be greatly mistaken if the book does not do 
much to enlarge Knox's audience.”—Glasgow Herald. 


SECOND THOUSAND.—A COMPLETE “ LIFE.” 


JOHN KNOX. A Biography. By D. Maominnan, 
M.A. With an Appreciation of the Reformer by the Very Rev. Principal 
Story, D.D., LL.D., and with Special Illustrations by Tuomas Sme.uir, 
F.S.A. (Scot.) Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

Dr. ALEXANDER WuyvTe writes to the author:—‘ Permit me, a stranger, 
to thank you for your admirable ‘Life of Knox.’ I have made use of my 
pencil as I read your book, and shall take no little. help and suggestion out of 
it for my classes on ‘The Makers of Scotland.’ Thank you also for getting 
the Principal to pen his invaluable ‘ Appreciation.’” 

SECOND EDITION, 


THE SILENT CHRIST. Studies in the Silences 
of Jesus. By the Rev. W. W. Srpey. 3s. 6d. net. 

“*Few volumes of sermons can justify their publication so easily as the one 
before us. Mr. Sidey is evidently a thinker of a high and original order......, 
a possesses a distinction of style which is rare in members of his pro- 
fession.”’—Glasqow Herald. 

“The fruitfulness of Gospel study is conspicuously illustrated by this 
excellent book....... Very thoughtful and admirable.”—Guardian, 


ANDREW MELROSE, 16 Pilgrim Street, London, E.C. 
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THE THIRD Wumber of the Combined 
Newspaper, 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 
and LAND AND WATER 


IS PUBLISHED TO-DAY, and contains 
Numerous Articles and Illustrations of special 
interest to all Country Lovers and Country 
Dwellers. 


Some of the Contents, 


MY FAVOURITE COUNTY—DORSETSHIRE: ‘he 
Last Home of Rural England. Illustrated by Photographs, 


COUNTRY IDEALS. By C. J. Cornisn. 
A WALCHEREN EXPEDITION. 
A COUNTRY LETTER FROM 


“ MAINTop.” 


CANDYTUFTS OLD AND NEW. Illustrated. . 
PLEASURE AND PROFIT IN HOLLAND. By 


“Tome Counrtiss.” 
THE SENSE OF SMELL IN BIRDS. By F. Finn. 
FRANK BUCKLAND'S LOG BOOK: Netting the 


Serpentine. 


THE BEAUTY OF GUN ENGRAVING. Some Farther 


Specimens of Workmanship. Illustrated. 


POLLARD TREES IN THE SUSSEX WEALD. 

K. S. RANJITSINHJI. By “Op Reprontay.” 
THROUGH THE GREEN: The Open Golf Championship. 
PROSPECTS OF THE ASCOT MEETING. 
CHESTERFORD MARES AND FOALS. 

THE HAUNTS AND BREEDING-OF THE GROUSE. 
SCAT FISHING. 

THE FIGHT WITH ANTHRAX. 

POLO: Champion Cup Prospects, 

COUNTRY HOUSE LIBRARY. 


IRELAND. — By 





ASK FOR TO-DAY’S ISSUE OF 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 
AND LAND AND WATER 


At any Bookstall or Newsagent’s. Price 6d., 
or, to save you trouble, you can fill in the 
subjoined Order Form and forward it to 


The PUBLISHER, 3 Wellington St., Strand, W.C. 





ORDER FORM. 





Please send me To-day’s Issue of THE COUNTY 
GENTLEMAN and LAND AND WATER, for 


which I beg to enclose you 63d. in stamps. 


Name 


OOo ee eereeeeeesenes POOH Oe eee res eeeeeeeeteerereneeresseee® 


Address ......... dcownneuens Sean hivesvenes 


Sp, 17/6/05. 
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THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY. 


‘ amination of the more Important Arguments for and against 

Being.a that Religion. Compiled from Various Sources by Lieut-Col. 

W.H. Turton, Koyal Engineers. Cloth, 2s. 6d, net. Fifth Edition now 

ready, carefully Revised throughout. 

thof Christianity’ has reached a third edition, a well-deserved recogni- 

‘on of the merits of a book which on its first aageerence commanded general 

tone n. As we intimated before, the book is of considerable value to every 
who is concerned with the controversy on Christian evidences ; it presents 

oe rfect storehouse of facts, and the conclusions which may be legitimately 

pes from them.”—Church Times. 

« Has a freshness about it that is singularly attractive.” 


—(New York) Churchman, 
HOw TO PREACH. 


as 


A Manual for Students. 


By the Rev. E. TyRRELL Green, M.A., Lecturer in Theology and Hebrew 
Si, David’s College, Lampeter. Cloth boards, 2s, net. 


THE STORY OF THE BEGINNING. 
Genesis in the Light of Recent Research. By Mrs. Frepertc Green. 
With Introduction by the Right Rev. H. E. Rye, D.D., Bishop. of Win- 
chester. Cloth, 1s. 3d. net; paper, 9d. net. 

This will be found a most valuable help to parents and teachers at the 


resent time. 
THE LAW OF CHURCHWARDENS 


and Sidesmen in the Twentieth Century. By P. V. Smrrx, LL.D., 
Barrister-at-Law, Chancellor of the Dioceses of Durham and Manchester, 
Cloth boards, 2s. net (postage 4d. extra). Fifth Edition. 
“ Altogether an admirable production.” —Guardian, 
“Excellent, an indispensable possession for all who are called to the office of 
churchwarden,”’—Church Times, 


Books by Phoebe Allen. 
GARDEN PESTS. 
' “The literature of the garden has a welcome, we may say necessary, addi- 
tion in ‘Garden Pests.’ ”’—Spectator. 
Illustrated by Dr. Harold F. Bassano. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
PLAYING AT BOTANY. 

“The writer’s qualifications for her task are unquestioned. Our regret is we 
were never numbered among her pupils.”—School master. 

“The explanations are so clear and concise that a fairly intelligent child will 
casily understand them.”—Morning Post. 
Profusely Illustrated, demy 8vo, eee, 3s. 6d. Third New and Enlarged 

ition. 


JACK AND JILL'S JOURNEY. 
“Specially suitable for young students in botany. ’—Morning Post. 
Illustrated, demy 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. Second Edition. 
THE FORBIDDEN ROOM;; or, Mine Answer was My Deed. 


Illustrated, imperial 16mo, extra cloth boards, 2s. 


ON MINIATURE AND WINDOW GARDENING. 
By the Editors of ‘‘The Sun-Children’s Budget.” Imperial 32mo, 
paper cover, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & C0., Ltd., 





Mr. Heinemann’s List. 


An Entirely New Series of Literary Monographs. 


THE ILLUSTRATED CAMEOS OF LITERATURE SERIES, 
Edited by Dr. GEORGE BRANDES. 
Of which Two Volumes are NOW READY: 


RICHARD WAGNER. 


Considered as Poet. By WOLFGANG GOLTHER. 


MAXIM GORKI. sy Hans ostwaLp- 

*,* The object of the Series is to afford an agreeable and easy method of 

sceing personalities and periods in the searchlight of Modern Criticism, 

presented with all the lucidity that only the Masters of a subject can command. 
Small 4to, 1s. 6d. net. 


NATURALISM IN ENGLAND. 
Being the Fourth Volume of Main Currents of 19th Century Literature. 
By Dr. GEORGE BRANDES. Post 8vo, 12s. net, 

“This masterly survey,” says the Scotsman, “‘....... will have a sure welcome 
from all readers of English who can appreciate a criticism, erudite far beyond 
the common, that can still subordinate learning to ideas and insight.” 
IMPORTANT WORK ON NUTRITION. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL ECONOMY IN NUTRITION: an 
Experimental Study. By RusseLtt H, Cuirrenpen, Professor of Physio- 
logical Chemistry, Yale University. 

“The importance of the volume can hardly be over-rated....... The general 
conclusion is that it would be much more conducive to health to use a smaller 
quantity of proteids in the shape of animal food than is usually the case....... 
The work is a valuable one, and will long remain a standard of reference on 
the subject of nutrition.’”’—Field. 


MRS, JACOB’S NEW BOOK. 


VERSES. By Vioter Jacos, 

Author of ‘“‘ The Sheep Stealers,” ‘* The Interloper.” Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
The Evening Standard says :—‘* Mrs. Violet Jacob....... is approaching the 
ublic by anew road. Her VERSES show many of the qualities of her fiction. 
hey all have imagination and music. Here and there is a couplet to be 

remembered.,...... that has distance in it, and golden evening and a breathless 

summer stillness,” 


FICTION, 
A DARK LANTERN. 


By ELIZABETH ROBINS, Author of “The Magnetic North.” 6s, 


| Itis By raz THE BEST NOVEL Miss Rosins HAS YET WRITTEN.” 
—Epwarp Garnett, in the Speaker, 


THE WISE WoobDs. 
By Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY. 6s, 
“A curiously fascinating book.”—Athenzum. 
DUKE’S SON. By Cosmo HamiTon. 6s. 
[Second Impression in the press, 


THE MACDONNELLS. By Lady Syxzs. 6s. 
London: WM, HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford St., W.C. 





MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOKS 
NORWAY 


AND THE UNION WITH SWEDEN. 
By FRIDTJOF NANSEN. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 





BY PROFESSOR BURY. 
THE LIFE OF ST. PATRICK AND HIS 
PLACE IN HISTORY. 


By J. B. Bury, M.A., Hon. Litt.D., Hon. LL.D., Regius Professor of Modern 
History, Cambridge University. 8vo, 12s. net. [Tuesday. 





ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series. 
EDWARD FITZGERALD. By A. 0. Benson. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 


PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES. By Davm 4G. 


Rircuie, M.A., LL.D., sometime Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in 
the University of St. Andrews. Edited, with a Memoir, by Professor 
Rosert Latra, M.A., D.Phil. 8vo, 10s. net. (Tuesday. | 


PROFESSOR DICEY’S NEW BOOK. 
LECTURES ON THE RELATION 
BETWEEN LAW & PUBLIC OPINION IN 
ENGLAND DURING THE 19th CENTURY. 


By A. V. Dicey, K.C., B.C.L., of the Inner Temple, Author of ‘*Introduc- 
tion to the Study of the Law of the Constitution.” 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. : 


THE TRADE POLICY OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND HER COLONIES SINCE 1860. 


By Cari Jonannes Fucus, Professor of Political Economy in the University 
of Freiburg i. B. Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


The Times, reviewing Professor Fuchs’s work and another, says :— “ Both 
books, the works of men of wholly different training and experience, whose 
attainments and impartiality are not open to question, merit careful study...... 
We are not sure that it isoverrating the two volumes to say that they contain 
as cogent a presentment of the case for tariff reform as any yet put forward.” 


EDITH WHARTON’S NEW BOOK, 
ITALIAN BACKGROUNDS. By Epira 
Warton, Illustrated by E. C. Perxorro, Royal 8vo, 10s. 4d. net. 

BY THE LATE F. J. A. HORT. ; 
VILLAGE SERMONS. Second Series. By the 


late F. J. A. Hort, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


BETTING AND GAMBLING. A National Evil. 


Edited by B, Szzsoum Rowntree, Author of “ Poverty.” Crown 8vo, 
5s, net. 























m 


MENDELISM. By R. C. Punnett, Fellow of Gon- 
ville and Caius’College, Cambridge. 16mo, 2s. net. ' 


A brief account of Mendel and his experiments with Plant Hybridization, 
and his discovery in heredity. 





NEW IMPRESSION NOW READY, 
THE SEVEN WEEKS’ WAR: its Antecedents 


and its Incidents. By Colonel Sir H. M. Hozrer, K.C.B. Crown 8vo, 6s, 





SIXTH EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
THE ADVANCED PART OF A 
TREATISE ON THE DYNAMICS 
OF A SYSTEM OF RIGID BODIES. 


Being Part IT. of a Treatise on the Whole Subject. With numerous Examples. 
By Epwarp Joun Rouru, Sc.D., LL.D., F.R.S., &. 8vo, lis, 





MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: CENTRAL 1515, 

Telegraphic Address: Bookmxn, Lonpox. Codes: Umicops and ABC, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 














OOKS WANTED.—30s. each offered.—Wedmore’s 
Meryon, 1892; Wedmore's Whistler's Etchings, a Study, 1899; Tit- 
marsh’s Second Funeral of Napoleon, 1841; Muther’s History Painting, 3 vols. ; 
Last Essays of Elia, 1833; Jesse’s George Selwyn, 4 vols., 1843; Jerrold’s Men 
of Character, 3 vols., 1838; Gardiner's History, 2 vols., 1863; Curzon’s Persia, 
2 vols., 1892; George Meredith’s Poems, 1851; Symonds’ Italian Lit., 2 vols:, 
1881; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; £30 offered for Vanity Fair, in 
20 Nos., 1847-48; Oscar Wilde’s Books wanted and for sale or exchange. List 
free. —BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOPS, John Bright Street, 
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THE KING’S CLASSICS. 


Under the General Editorship of Professor GOLLANCZ. 


Printed on antique laid paper, 16mo (6 in, by 4} in.), and supplied in red cloth gilt, or quarter-bound antique bindi: 
PAUSE: Kiso with Walam bidiceae cloth eiflen, or Limp Gaunkekinr gilt. or eee 


“ We note with pleasure that competent scholars in every case have supervised this series, which can therefore be received with confidence,”—Athonzum 
A NEW VOLUME READY NEXT WEPK. 


THE NUN’S RULE. Being the Ancren Riwle in English. Edited, with Introduo. 


tion, by the Right Rev. ABBOT GASQUET. Frontispiece, 3s. 6d. net ; quarter-bound vellum, 5s. net. 
SOME RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE SERIES. 


THE VISION OF PIERS THE PLOWMAN. By Wittam Layatann. Jy 


Modern English, by Professor SKEAT, Litt.D. The great classic of social problems in England during the critical times of the reign of Edward dealin 
with the problems of church, state, labour and social problems generally, by the master mind of the age. An interesting Reproduction from an old 
MS. forms the Frontispiece, 1s. 6d. net ; quarter-bound vellum, 2s. 6d. net. 
“ Thousands may now read, estimate, and enjoy Langland’s famous ‘Vision ’ for one who has hitherto had the scholarship and patience to master it.”—Scotsman, 


THE GULL’S HORNBOOK. By Tsomas Dexxer. Edited, with Introduction and 


Notes, by R. B. McKERROW. With Frontispiece, 1s. net; quarter-bound vellum, 2s, 6d. net. 


MEDIAVAL LORE. From Bartholomew Anglicus. Edited, with Notes, Index, and 


Glossary, by ROBERT STEELE. Also a Preface by the late WILLIAM MORRIS. The Frontispiece is a Reproduction from an old Illumination repre- 
senting Astrologers using Astrolabes. 1s. 6d. net; quarter-bound vellum, 2s. 6d. net. . 
“This beautiful addition to ‘The King’s Classics,’ of which Professor Gollancz is the general editor, is likely to prove of interest to students of science 
After studying the guint and Frying accounts of medisval science, medicine, geography, and natural history that the book contains, the student will 
begin to realise that during the Middle Ages sci was not stagnant, but by gradual development was making possible the rapid growth of scientific know. 

ledge characteristic of the nineteenth century. The reprint deserves to be read widely.’”"—Nature. 


POLONIUS: a Collection of Wise Saws and Modern Instances. By Epwarp Fin. 


GERALD. With Portrait Frontispiece, Notes, and Index. Contains a Preface by EDWARD FITZGERALD, on Aphorisms generally. 1s, net ; quarter. 


bound vellum, 2s. 6d. net. 
** As lively and entertaining a book as wit and high thinking can produce. Moreover, FitzGerald always left the impress of his own character upon what. 
ever he copied or translated; even his titles to other men’s jokes or parables give them new force and vitality. ‘ Polonius’ is therefore a welcome addition to 
* The King’s Classics.’ "—Yorkshire Post, 


THE FALSTAFF LETTERS. By James Waite. With Notes, Introduction, and 


the Original et. 1s. 6d. net ; quarter-bound vellum or limp lambskin, 2s. 6d. net. 
** This delightful little k ought to be most cordially welcomed by all lovers of Charles Lamb, not only for the author's association with the god of their 


idolatry, but for its own sake.”—Academy. 














PREVIOUS VOLUMES IN THE SERIES. 
THE LOVE OF BOOKS. Being the “ Philobiblon” of Richard de Bury. 1s. net and 2s. 6d. net. —_cwinth Thousand, 
SIX DRAMAS OF CALDERON. Translated by Epwarp FirzGeraup. Edited by H. Ortsner, M.A., Ph.D, 


3s. 6d, net and 5s. net. 


THE CHRONICLE OF JOCELIN OF BRAKELOND. Edited by Sir Ernest Ciarxkg, F.S.A. 2s. 6d. net and 


[Fifth Thousand, 
THE LIFE OF SIR THOMAS MORE, KNIGHT. By Witu1am Roper. 1s. 6d. net and 3s. net. [sixth Thousand, 
EIKON BASILIKE. Edited by Epwarp Atmack, F.S.A. 2s. 6d. net and 8s. 6d. net. 
KINGS’ LETTERS. I. Alfred to the Coming of the Tudors. II. The Early Tudors, with the Love Letters of 


Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn. Edited by ROBERT STEELE. Each volume 2s. 6d. net and 3s. 6d. net. 


CHAUCER FOR ENGLISH READERS. Modernized by Professor Skear. 
KNIGHT'S TALE ; or, PALAMON and ARCITE. 1s. net and 2s. 6d. net. 
MAN of LAW’S TALE, SQUIRE'S TALE, and NUN’S PRIEST'S TALE. 1s. net and 2s. 64, net. 
PRIORESS'S TALE, PARDONER’S TALE, CLERK’S TALE, and CANON'’S YEOMAN’S TALE. Is. 6d. net and 2s. 64. net. 


THE ROMANCE OF FULK FITZ WARINE. Translated by Atice Kemp-Wetcu. With an Introduction by 


Professor BRANDIN. 1s, 6d. net and 2s. 6d. net. 


THE STORY OF CUPID AND PSYCHE. From the “Golden Ass” of Apuleius. Translated by W. ADLINGTON 
(1566), and Selected and Edited by W. H. D. ROUSE, Litt.D. 1s. net and 2s. net. 


THE EARLY LIVES OF DANTE. Comprising BOCCACCIO’S LIFE OF DANTE, LIONARDO BRUNI'S 
aye = aaecbet a: pe beng 4 een agi peerage Translated and Edited by the Rev. PHILIP H. WICKSTEED. With Frontispiece, 


THE LIFE OF MARGARET GODOLPHIN. By Joun Evenyn, the famous Diarist. With Portrait of 


Margaret Godolphin as Frontispiece, engraved on copper, 2s. 6d. net; quarter-bound vellum, or limp lambskin, 3s, 6d, net. 


THE KING’S POETS. 


The Volumes of the Series named ‘‘'THE KING’S POETS” are uniform in Size, Type, Paper, and Binding with those of ‘THE KING’S CLASSICS,” of 
which ‘‘'THE KING’S POETS” is a Section. The Volumes already Published are:— 


’ . ° 
WORDSWORTH’S PRELUDE. With Introduction and Notes by W. Basu 
WORSFOLD, M.A. The Frontispiece is taken from the Portrait of Wordsworth by H. W. PICKERSGILL, B.A., in the National Gallery. A Map of 
the Lake District is added. 3s. 6d. net; quarter-bound vellum or limp lambskin, 5s. net. 
There is to the real lover of books something of a physical joy as won as a mental in having old favourites thus admirably presented. Mr. Worsfold 
contributes an interesting and serviceable introduction to this reprint of the first edition of Wordsworth’s great poem, and supplies many notes.’’—Observer. 


THE DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE, and other Poems. By Wiri1am Morris. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by ROBERT STEELE. With Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. net; quarter-bound vellum or limp lambskin, 3s. 6d. net. 
* This is a delightful reprint of William Morris’s first volume of poems, with a pleasant, simple binding, such as he liked himself, and a useful introduction 
by the editor upon that romantic movement in English poetry of which ‘ The Defence of Guenevere’ is the most extreme and the most inspired example.” 
—Times Literary Supplement, 


BROWNING’S MEN AND WOMEN. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 


W. BASIL WORSFOLD, M.A. 2 vols., each with Frontispiece, 5s. net ; quarter-bound vellum, 7s. net. 
** Mr. Basil Worsfold has provided an excellent introduction, notes, &., to Browning's ‘Men and Women’ in the ‘King’s Poets.’ Altogether an admirable 
addition to this admirable series. The most difficult bookman could not complain when type, paper, and binding are all so good. I often hear complaints of 
English ‘ bookmaking,’ but can always refute them by pointing to the De La More volumes upon my shelves.” —Academy and Literature, 








SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF PUBLICATIONS, 





ALEXANDER MORING, Ltd., the De La More Press, 32 George St., Hanover Sq., London, W. 








Lorpon: Printed by Lovz & Maicomson (Limited) at Nos. 4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C.; and Published by Jonw Baxer for the ‘‘SpecraTon” 
(Limited) at their Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precing dalesex, Saturday, June 17th 
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